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KYuinteenrn IN A SERIES ON 
m6 TYPICAL AMERICAN WORKMEN 


John: Radziewicz, though 
young in years, is about as 
old a hand as there is in his 
new .industry—the building 

' of lightweight, streamlined 
cars and trains. He is here 
“shotwelding” stainless steel 
on a Santa Fe Railway car 
at the Philadelphia plant of 
Edward G. Budd Manufac- 
turing Company. 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT OF THE WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 





& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


The Slzechinskis 
are buying 
A NEW CAR 





America builds more and buys more — thanks to electrically-driven machines 


Ww Mike Slzechinski’s rela- 
tives in the “old country” 


hear he has bought an automobile, 
theyll conclude he is either crazy 
or rich. Of course, he is neither. He 
is just an average American work- 
man, enjoying the benefits of a 
production system that turns luxur- 
ies into commodities by creating 
an abundance of them. 

Working under this system, the 


automobile industry is making it 


® Westinghouse 
he name tt mete 


possible every year for more Ameri- 
cans to enjoy better cars. Its pur- 
chases stimulate business and em- 
ployment all along the line. It 
employs directly a vast army of 
workers who earn enough them- 
selves to be good customers for 
the products they make. 
Westinghouse engineers have 
had no small part in building this 
system, which is founded largely 
upon the ability of machines to 


multiply the productive powers of 
men. Wherever you see machines 
and men at work, you are likely to 
see Westinghouse electric motors 
and control apparatus. Through 
the intelligent application of elec- 
tricity to modern production prob- 
lems, Westinghouse is helping the 
automobile industry — and every 
industry —to make America the 
constant envy of the entire world 
as a place to live and enjoy life. 





e EAST PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 






































































































IR CONDITIONING reaches surprising 

dimensions in Carrier's new quarters 
in Syracuse, N. Y. Here the culmination of 
35 years of sound growth is expressed in a 
laboratory and factory utilizing 31 acres of 
floor space to create further advances in 
atmosphere control for homes, business 
and industry. 


Since 1902, when Willis H. Carrier made 
his first installation of equipment to control 
temperature and humidity in a Brooklyn 
lithography plant, Carrier's history has 
been one of constant pioneering. Air Con- 
ditioning, as we now know it, was made 
commercially possible by Mr. Carrier's dis- 
closure of the Psychrometric Formulae to the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
on Dec. 8, 1911. And it was subsequent 
Carrier developments such as Dew Point 
Control, Safe Refrigerants and Evaporative 
Condensing that extended its use — that 
freed more than 200 industries from the 
cost of uncontrolled weather — that made 
millions of people comfortable and efficient. 


By creating equipment ranging in size 
from the one-room air conditioning unit to 
the Carrier Centrifugal machine providing 
hundreds of tons of cooling, Carrier has 
brought comfort to the occupants of such 
great structures as the R.C.A. Building... 
made travel luxurious on speeding trains 
and ocean liners... ended seasonal sales 
slumps for countless stores such as Macy’s 

.. and established a new standard of 
living for American homes. 


Now, with a plant capacity triple that of 
the five former plants combined, Carrier 
enters a new era of development — an era 
in which its past achievements serve only 
as a challenge to still greater accomplish- 
ments. From this great plant will go the 
many Carrier products to bring comfort, 
health and prosperity to still more millions 
throughout the world. 


Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N.Y. 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


wv 





Business needs a tonic only 
Washington can supply. 

* 
John L. Lewis loves a fight. He 
got it at the polls. 

* 
Americans don’t like overlords. 
Washingtonians will be taught 
that one day. 





* 
Will U. S. cotton suffer the fate 
of Brazil’s coffee? 

* 
Washington planners should be 
told that other countries can raise 
cotton—especially if Uncle Sap 
holds a price-umbrella over them. 

* 
Prediction: The world will have 
less war before it has more. 

* 


The motor industry is far from 


being stalled. 
* 


Rumor says a Roosevelt-Farley 
split looms. 


* 
Some living costs are creeping 
down. ‘ 
* 
Only rate increases can save our 
railroads from being derailed. 
~ 
* 


A guess: Steel production will 
shortly perk up. 

* 
Will Congress make the White 
House see red? 

* 


The nearby stock outlook looks 


only so-so. 
- 


The “ill-fed, ill-clad, ill-housed” 
can derive real succor only from 
healthy business. 


* 
December will bring fewer extra 
dividends than last December. 
eg: 
John Bull is rapidly preparing to 
be able to repulse bullying. 
* 
Order-taking is giving way to 
order-hunting. 
* 


Don’t despair. Americanism will 
re-assert itself. 
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: | | POSTS SEVERAL RECORDS AT ONE TIME 
| | Payroll accounting is just one example of the 
savings with Model “20.” In a single posting 
operation this machine prepares employee's 
wage record, check with deduction stub (or 
0 pay envelope) and payroll journal. 
0 


OX: 4 from Remington Ran 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES OF OFFICE MACHINES AND SYSTEMS EQUIP- 
MENT, PROVIDING COMPLETE INSTALLATION AND FULL RESPONSIBILITY. 










LOW-PRICED MODEL “20” PROVIDES 
MULTIPLE POSTING OF RECORDS 
FRONT-FEED AND OTHER 
BIG MACHINE FEATURES 


WNERS and managers of large and small 

companies are spreading this news. . 
“You needn't buy elaborate, expensive equip- 
ment to have machine-posted records.” The 
Remington Rand Model “20” gives vou this 
economy for little more than the price of a type- 
writer. You save money by eliminating need- 
less duplication on all accounting applications. 
Model “20” posts several related forms at once, 
for accounts receivable, accounts payable, sales 
expense distribution and payrolls. With its 
unique front-feed carriage, electric carriage re- 
turn, palm and decimal tabulation, and single- 
stroke date key, this low-cost machine is a marvel 
of operating ease. 
Size of your company is not important. It’s the 
efficiency you desire that counts. 


Let Remington Rand prove the speed and 
economy of Model “20” in your office on your 
forms. Mail the coupon or phone the Remington 
Rand office in your city for a free demonstration. 


Remington Rand Inc., Dept. 311 
465 Washington Street 


Buffalo, New York 
Please send me, without obligation: ( Full details 


on the Remington Rand Model "20." (€ I would 
like a free demonstration in my office. 


Name 
Address. . 


> Se eee 
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ANNOUNCING THE FORBES BANK CUP’ 





I HE NEED for Banks and Bankers to cultivate public confidence, faith, goodwill 
is recognized by every thoughtful citizen. 


To encourage banks to regain a worthy place in the public’s esteem, by promulgating 
intelligent steps to build sound public relations, ForBEs announces that it will present a 


CASH AWARD OF $250.00 


to the writer of the best article, not to exceed 2,000 words, describing the public 
relations activities of a commercial bank or trust company; also a handsome, 
appropriately inscribed 


SILVER CUP 


to the institution whose work in this field is adjudged the most effective, out- 
standing, meritorious. Every phase and facet of goodwill-building carried on 
during the previous twelve months should be described—the character of the news- 
paper, magazine, radio or other advertising employed, pamphlets distributed, win- 
dow or other exhibits, employee education, public addresses, school talks, thrift 
campaigns among bodies of workers—anything and everything utilized to spread 
understanding, win confidence and attract business. 


Manuscripts will be received up to August 1, 1938. Wherever possible, © 
they should be accompanied by Exhibits. Exhibits will be returned 
if accompanied by reply postage. All manuscripts become the property 
of Forses MaGAzIneE. The names of Judges will be published later. 


Mart EntTrIES TO: BANK Contest EpiTor. ForseEs., 





120 FirrH AveENUE, NEw York, N. Y. 
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Light from Leaders 


Strikes by capital, large and small, 
explain the reason for the present 
uncertain and unsatisfactory condi- 
tions of American business——WIL- 
LIAM O’NEILL, president, General 
Tire and Rubber Co. 


While every business and profes- 
sion seems to be overcrowded, the 
percentage of men and women of out- 
standing ability and exceptional train- 
ing is inadequate to meet present 
needs.—WILLIAM R. WuirtTeE, New 
York State Superintendent of Banks. 





Business must sell itself to the 
public to preserve itself—Epwarp 
L. BERNAYS. 


Economically, we rise or fall on 
whether or not most of us can afford 
to pay the price set by the seller, 
or on whether or not the seller can 
afford to sell at the price most of us 
can buy.—Lammor puPont, presi- 
dent, E. I. duPont de Nemours & 
Company. 


It is just plain good business to 
give the customers all the essential 
facts about the merchandise they 
buy.—H. W. BricHTMAN, president, 
National Consumer-Relations Coun- 
cil. 


Public taxation should not be a 
furtive thing, hiding behind the back 
of the butcher, the baker, the land- 
lord and the grocer. Government 
should not be a racket—insidiously 
and surreptitiously drawing revenue 
from its citizens behind their backs. 
—Percy C. Maenus, president, New 
York Board of Trade, Inc. 


An artificially planned society is 
wholly incompatible with human 
liberty—Lerroy A. LINCOLN, presi- 


dent, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. 


If the American people want shoes 
for $1.50 a pair they will demand that 
concessions be made on shoe tariffs. 
If they are content to pay $6 a pair 
they will make their wishes known, 
I am sure—Dr. J. Kose, deputy 
director general, Czechoslovak Ex- 
port Institute. 


Instead of taxing companies for 
not Jistributing all their profits to 
stockholders, 1 would give tax relief 
to those companies that distributed 
profits to their employees. It would 
be easy to devise an incentive of this 
sort which would encourage com- 
panies to give workers a wage divi- 
dend, thus increasing their purchas- 


ing power.—Frank E, GANNETT, 
publisher. 





HOW A MAN OF 40 CAN 
RETIRE IN 15 YEARS 


F you're around 40, you’re lucky! If 
I you're younger, so much the better. 
You can have a steady income guaran- 
teed to you for life starting when you 
retire, an income that most men at 55 
couldn’t possibly afford! 

By starting now on this simple, defi- 
nite Plan, and putting in something each 
year, you make it easy to get a guar- 
anteed monthly income for life when 
you retire. 


$1800 a Year 
beginning at age 55 


Suppose you decide that you want to be 
able to retire on $150 a month beginning at 
age 55. Here is what you can get: 

I A check for $150 when you reach 55 and 
a check for $150 every month thereafter as 
long as you live. 

This important benefit is available alone; 
but if you are insurable, your Plan can also 
include: 

2 A life income for 
your wife if you die 
before retirement age. 
3 A monthly disabil- 
ity income for your- 
self if, before age 55, 
total disability stops 



















ESTABLISHED 1858 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 
Lretirement Income Plan 


GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE 


your earning power for six months or more. 

Best of all, the Plan is guaranteed by a 
company with over half a billion dollars of 
insurance in force. If you want to retire 
some day, and are willing to lay aside a 
portion of your income every month, you 
can have freedom from money worries. You 
can have all the joys of recreation or travel 
when the time comes at which every man 
wants them most. 

The Plan is not limited to men of 40. You 
may be older or younger. The income is not 
limited to $150 a month. It can be more or 
less. And you can retire at any of the fol- 
lowing ages: 55, 60, 65, or 70. Similar Plans 
are available to women. 

What does it cost? When we know your 
exact age, we shall be glad to tell you. In 
the long run, the Plan will probably cost 
nothing, because in most cases, every cent 
and more comes back to you at retirement 
age. 

Write your date of birth in the coupon 
below and mail it today. You will receive, 
without cost or obligation, a copy of the in- 
teresting illustrated 
booklet shown below. 
It tells all about the 
Phoenix Mutual Re- 
tirement Plan. Send 
for your copy now. 
The coupon is for 
your convenience. 


Copr., 1937, P.M.L.1. Co, 












PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
259 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 
















Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book 
describing THE PHOENIX MUTUAL RETIREMENT IN- 
COME PLAN. 


Name 





Date of Birth 





Business Address. 
Home Address. 
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THE WORST TRUCKING CONDITIONS 
in the World” 


Here in vivid description is what an old-timer in the oil fields 
thinks about INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS. He writes as follows: 


“For years I have read your ads about ‘Internationals’ 
and they don’t begin to tell the story. You fellows 
should make a trip down here to see what it is all about. 
Most of the oil wells here are located in the swampy 
lowlands, in black, sticky gumbo mud. Big, heavy ma- 
chinery must be brought to the well locations. Boys, 
unless you see this it is hard to believe. Sometimes it 
takes three to four hours to make two to three miles. 
You should see your big Internationals take on the 
job. Make a few feet, back up, and hit it again. Tear 
into it. To stop means your truck and load will sink. 
Boys, this is a fight you should see. You have a truck 
that asks no odds, only the gas. 

“Now all I ask of you fellows is to get a bit louder 
and tell the world you have the champion of trucks— 
a truck that doesn’t know the meaning of the word 
‘quit.’ Now my friends, all this is coming from a by- 
stander with years of experience with trucks—includ- 














CINTERNATIONAL * 
“wey 


ing eighteen months with the transport in France, 
where I thought we had tough going. But this place 
has shell holes licked a mile, and your Internationals 
are licking the worst trucking conditions in the world. 

“No offense is meant by this little panning; I had to get 
it off my chest. I am simply a friend and rooter for what 
I think is the finest piece of machinery with wheels on it.” 


* + 


Mr. TRUCK OW NER—there is a splendid new com- 
plete line of International Trucks on the market now— 
new in external beauty, mew in engineering throughout. 
A line of ALL-TRUCK trucks—26 models in 79 wheel- 
bases—from Half-Ton to powerful Six-Wheelers. See 
the new Internationals at any International dealer or 
branch showroom. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 No. Michigan Ave. = “'N©oRPoRATED) Chicago, Illinois 


International Dual-Drive Six-Wheeler heading into the 
oil field with draw-works, a giant winch used in han- 
dling drill pipe. T otal gross load approximately 53,000 
pounds. Huge boilers, oil-field engines, 
oil-well drums and winches and other 
heavy apparatus 
must be hauled 
into roadless 
territory. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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ACT AND COMMENT 


‘“‘WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING"' 


WASHINGTON could do 
most for the country were Pres- 
ident Roosevelt to recommend, 
in his message to the special 
session of Congress, that it proceed promptly to modify 
greatly the tax on undistributed business profits and the 
tax on capital gains, and were our lawmakers to give 
speedy effect to such recommendations. The injurious- 
ness of these laws cannot be questioned. Penalizing the 
retention of adequate amounts of earnings to solidify or 
build up an enterprise makes for unsoundness. The most 
successful concerns in America have become so by plow- 
ing back profits. Thus have myriads of infant enter- 
prises developed into strong, healthy establishments, fill- 
ing many pay envelopes, contributing to the support of 
government, helping to strengthen America’s hold on the 
markets of the world. 

What was the effect of this mischievous imposition last 
year? 

Many managements distributed in dividends more than 
they would otherwise have done, thus weakening their 
ability to raise additional capital. In other instances it 
meant that smaller companies had to call a halt on their 
planned growth. 

In a word, the tax is wholly indefensible. 

For years practical authorities have emphasized that 
the tax on capital gains tended to aggravate speculative 
booms, because large investors refrained from selling at 
fancy quotations on account of the inordinate amount 
they would have had to hand over to the Government. 
It is contended that drastic reduction of this impost 
would actually result in greater revenue to the Govern- 
ment. 

If Congress were to act sensibly and promptly, making 
its amendments applicable to the current year, the effect 
would almost certainly be electric. 

In view of the unsatisfactory conditions now prevail- 


How Washington could 
help most 


N 


ing, no satisfying reason can be offered for Congressional 
inaction. 
+ 


Does this suggest New Deal 
is losing popularity ? 


THE candidate baeked by 
the Honorable James A. 
Farley, chairman of the 
National Democratic Com- 
mittee, for Mayor of New York, was decisively defeated. 
Republicans won additional seats in the Empire State 
Assembly. In Detroit the C.I.O. was stunningly re- 
buked by the voters. This followed the victory of the 
anti-New Deal candidate for Senator from Arkansas. 
Moreover, the only Federal contest in New York City 
was won by a Republican, Bruce Barton, a business man, 
who goes to the House. 

Does not the net result of the elections indicate that 
the New Deal is losing its hold on the people, that the 
trend is away from further disruption of business and 
employment and mounting debts and taxes? 

Read Lawrence Sullivan’s article on Page 17. 

* 
No man ever did justice to himself 
by doing an injustice to others. 
* 
“SHOULD | buy or sell stocks?” 
his question is constantly fired at 
the editor of this publication. 
While I refuse to accept responsi- 
bility for telling others what to do, I am always willing 
to tell inquirers what I am doing. Whereas I disposed 
of various high-priced stocks earlier in the year and 
maintained cash reserves during the Summer, I have 
been re-buying moderately during recent weeks, invest- 
ing very largely in income but buying also some low- 
priced issues. My reasoning is that most stocks, as well 
as many second-grade bonds, have been forced down un- 
justifiably far and that there is more likelihood of im- 


Don’t sacrifice your 
investments 
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provement than further serious impairment of market 
values for the long hold. 

A change of front at Washington, either by President 
Roosevelt or by Congress, could change the whole com- 
plexion of the security market. 

* 
In the first third of your life, invest 
in yourself, then you are likely 
to be able to invest in other things. 
* 
The show-off invariably is shown-up. 
a 
Railreads need opportunity GOVERNMENTAL reg- 
_ ulation of our railroads 
to earn living hasn’t wrought miracles. 
The original law provided 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission grant rates 
which would enable them to earn a reasonable return on 
their capital investment. Results have fallen painfully 
short of that objective. During prosperous times they 
were not given adequate opportunity to reduce their in- 
debtedness or to build up adequate reserves. Conse- 
quently, lean times have brought numerous railway 
bankruptcies. 

To-day, 71,836 miles of railway, or almost 30 per cent. 
of the total, are under receiverships. Not only so, but it 
is the exception rather than the rule for leading systems 
to be returning common stockholders one cent on their 
investment. Consider, too, current prices for certain 
railway bond issues: 


Balt. & Ohio 4%s ’60.... 44 Lehigh Val. 4s 2003..... 32 
*Cen. of Ga. 5s ’59 C...... 8 *N. Y. N. H. & H. 4s ’57. 11 
Cen. of N. J. Se W.....- 38 *St. L. San Fr. 4s 50 Act 13 
Chic. & Alton 3s ’49...... 34 *Sea. A. L. cn. 6s 45.... 10 
eT Pee 51 *Wabash 4%s ’78 C...... 14 
(ll. Cent. 434s ’66........ 47 *West. Pac. Ist 5s ’46.... 19 


*In receivership. 

So vital is the part played by railway transportation 
in our national economy that the country cannot prosper 
as it should when bankrupt lines strew the continent— 
or even when their financial conditions are so strained 
that they are compelled drastically to curtail or cease re- 
plenishing equipment and to discharge workers whole- 
sale. In effect, our railroads are wards of the Federal 
Government. The Government has miserably failed to 
protect them—and freedom to protect themselves has 
been taken from them. 

The I.C.C. should grasp the imperative necessity of 
permitting rate increases. Unless constructive action be 
taken, more railway bankruptcies are certain, with all the 
distress and demoralization this would inflict upon em- 
ployees, upon investors, upon the national wellbeing. 

If Washington hopes to be given rein to impose vastly 
wider “planned economy,” it should demonstrate its 
ability to “plan” reasonably for our rail transportation 
system, still the backbone of our facilities for moving the 


necessaries of life and people. 
* 
To round out a worthy career, be foursquare. 
* 
Those who go ahead, first get up steam. 
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Government iS buncoing MILLIONS of workers have 


been compelled to hand over 
part of their pay for the express 
purpose of enabling the Govern- 
ment to build up gigantic reserve funds to provide for 
them payments when unemployed and payments of old 
age pensions. But the Government is buncoing them. 
The Government is collecting from each payroll right 
along. But, instead of setting aside the money ‘thus col- 
lected, in order to meet unemployment and pension pay- 
ments, it is spending every cent as fast as it is received. 
It is building up no reserve, no surplus, to meet its loom- 
ing obligations to workers. 

The Government takes the money from workers, 
spends it, and deposits in exchange nothing but I. O. U.’s. 
Social Security receipts will exceed a billion this fiscal 
year. But not one penny of it will be retained in the 
national Treasury. It is being grabbed to meet the Gov- 
ernment’s colossal current expenditures. 

What will happen when need arises for the Govern- 
nent to make good to unemployed and to aged workers? 
It won’t have the needed funds on hand. It will have to 
try to find people willing to supply the money. 

Were any corporation to classify as “reserves” funds 
which it had spent, its executives would be headed for 
jail. 

The Government is doing just that. 

How long will it take the workers and the taxpayers 
of the nation to awaken to the ugly facts? 


workers 


* 


Competency lasts longer than conviviality. 


* 


Lying ultimately gets a man down. 


* 


One sample of bureaucratic WHAT purported to be a 
. report by the Anthracite 
venom, absurdity Coal Industry Commission, 


appointed by the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature, makes venomous, absurd, unfounded 
charges against financial interests. After the report re- 
ceived widespread newspaper publicity, one of its mem- 
bers revealed that the document had not been sponsored 
by the Commission but was merely a report to it by an 
employee. Meanwhile, however, the vicious allegations 
had been spread all over the land. 

J. P. Morgan & Company, the chief object of the vitu- 
peration, characterized the accusation that it “controls” 
the anthracite industry and anthracite-carrying railroads, 
as “sheer nonsense,” adding, “our ownership of shares 
of corporations in either industry has for ‘years been 
utterly negligible.” 

The abysmal ignorance of the author of the report was 
revealed by the fact that he manifestly did not know that 
Morgan & Company quite some time ago withdrew com- 
pletely from the Van Sweringen railways, or that, in- 
stead of the Chase National Bank being a “Morgan 
bank,” its head played a leading role in compelling Mor- 
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gan & Company (and others) to divorce their banking 
from their investment underwriting activities, and was 
widely acclaimed for his courage in combatting such 


financial giants. 


The report pictured other affiliations 
which were equally contrary to the facts. 


How long will informed~ citizens submissively submit 
to scurrilous misrepresentation and maligning of respon- 
sible men of affairs, the very class that have done most 
to make America and its living standards the envy of the 
rest of the world? 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 





EDWARD R. STETTINIUS 


THE TWO new helmsmen of 
“America’s first billion dollar corpo- 
ration” — United States Steel — are 
alike, yet unlike. 

Both Edward R. Stettinius, who 
will succeed Myron C. Taylor as 
chairman next April, and Benjamin 
F. Fairless, who becomes president, 
are young, vigorous, husky, radiant 
personalities. Both are well educated. 

Stettinius was born of wealthy, in- 
fluential parentage. Fairless wasn’t. 

Stettinius has specialized in han- 
dling human problems, Fairless in 
handling materials—he is an engi- 
neer. 

Stettinius has the mildest of man- 
ners. Ben Fairless is a forceful fel- 
low. When Stettinius is confronted 
with a problem involving different in- 
terests and different factions, his fa- 
vorite expression is “What do you 
think?” He would make a brilliant 
diplomat. Fairless, accustomed to the 
hurly-burly of steel mills, is inclined 
to be more outspoken, to tell ’em his 
views. 

Each has found his methods con- 
spicuously successful. 

Edward Stettinius’s father was an 
outstanding business man before J. P. 
Morgan & Company drafted him to 
handle the Herculean task of purchas- 
ing all the war materials for the Al- 
lies. His was one of the most notable 
performances of the World War pe- 
riod. The son, on leaving the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, got a job with 
General Motors, quickly demonstrat- 
ed his worth, was promoted and pro- 
moted until he graduated from assis- 
tant to President Sloan to a vice- 


BENJAMIN F. FAIRLESS 


presidency of the corporation when 
only 31. 

Chairman Taylor, of Big Steel, 
looking around for new blood, an- 
nexed Stettinius in 1933 as vice- 
chairman of the Finance Committee 
—although it was even then generally 
understood that this young genius was 
slated to top the vast enterprise when 
the wealthy, erudite, leisure-loving 
Taylor would retire to pursue cultural 
activities. 

When Stettinius becomes head 
man of the Steel Corporation next 
April he will be 37. His choice is 
universally approved and applauded. 

Ben Fairless, born in Pidgeon Run, 
Ohio, contrived to get a college edu- 
cation, graduating from Ohio North- 
ern University, and started his busi- 
ness career as a civil engineer. He 
became especially interested in steel 
—and earned the reputation of know- 
ing more than most experts about 
steel alloys. 

The intrepid Tom Girdler, head of 
Republic Steel, and the successful 
thwarter of John L. Lewis and his 
C. I. O., sensed the young man’s mer- 
its and made him his right-hand man 
as executive vice-president. Two 
years ago Big Steel reached out for 
him, making him president of Carne- 
gie-Illinois Steel, its most important 
unit. Now, at 47, he steps into the 
presidency of the world’s largest steel 
manufacturing enterprise. 

Intimately acquainted with both 
Ed Stettinius and Ben Fairless, few 
promotions have yielded me more sat- 
isfaction. Their extraordinary suc- 


cess has not gone to their heads. Both 





CARL M. SNYDER 


are genial, democratic fellows, con- 
cerned more about putting the most 
into the world than about collecting 
the most out of it. 

Who says opportunity is dead? 


AN architect normally plans build- 
ings. Here is one who plans sales. 
He has planned them so successfully 
that, after being with General Elec- 
tric only seven years, he has been 
made manager of appliances sales. 
Carl M. Snyder. 

He is a most unusual being. At 
the (Syracuse) university, he studied 
architecture and, on graduating in 
1917, was awarded the coveted Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects Medal. 
But, in addition, he distinguished 
himself as a quarter-miler, as a foot- 
ball star, basket ball star, and a star 
actor and songster. 

Thus he has fitted himself not only 
to build sales but to dramatize sales. 
And he does everything with a smile, 
his theory being that both frowns and 
smiles are contagious, and he prefers 
to be surrounded by smiling rather 
than frowning fellow-workers. 

Whereas General Electric used to 
sell its products individually, Car] 
Snyder conceived the idea of selling 
complete electric kitchens; also the 
idea of inducing builders to install all- 
electric kitchens. He foresaw and 
foresees that the home of the future 
will be electrified throughout. Placed 
in charge of the General Electric Bu- 
reau, a fruit of his vision and enthu- 
siasm, he made it hum. 

Hence, his selection for wider sales 
responsibilities in so short a time. 
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Deico-Frigidaire’s assembly line for “packaged” units brings mass production 


its goal: Yesterday it was con- 
sidered an expensive luxury ; to- 
day it is rapidly becoming a necessity. 

Public acceptance is increasing, 
production is rising and sales are 
booming. Buyers of air-conditioning 
equipment spent $74,036,822 during 
the first nine months of 1937, 48 
per cent. more than in all of 1936, 
and nearly twice as much as during 
the corresponding period of that 
year. Markets are rapidly expand- 
ing, and the industry is moving into 
the $100,000,000 class. 

But it is not yet a major industry. 
To-day it approximates in size such 
industries as lighting equipment and 
aircraft parts. Born with aviation 
after the turn of the century, the in- 
dustry suffered during war and de- 
pression, and only since 1934 has it 
made impressive strides to hit its 
present all-time high. 

With rapid growth, air condition- 
ing is feeling the “growing pains” 
common to other expanding indus- 
tries. It also faces totally new dif- 
ficulties which require new and in- 
genious solutions. 

The public does not yet appreciate 
the complexity of these problems, 
and as a result is sometimes impa- 
tient over deficiencies and delays. 
Air conditioning is not, and, for a 
long time to come, will not be a stand- 
ardized industry. It involves installa- 
tion under physical conditions of in- 
finite variety, requiring the use of 
parts of widely differing sizes and 
types, and involving technical en- 
gineering skill of a high order. 


Ai: conditioning is approaching 
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Some of the problems which face 
the industry, as disclosed by the 
manufacturers, are the following : 

“Lack of trained men” is a uni- 
versal complaint. “We need more 
men who can make the equipment, 
more men who can sell it, more men 
who can install it, and more men who 
can operate it and service it to the 
satisfaction of the buyer.” 

This scarcity of trained personnel 
is incident to the development of a 
new science. Knowledge of heating 
and ventilating does not necessarily 
mean a knowledge of air control in 
the fullest sense of “air conditioning.” 
The industry, therefore, has need of 
men trained in the engineering of this 
science. 

This need is not so acute in the 
field of production. Air-conditioning 
equipment involves no new technical 
devices that require specially-trained 
labor. It is simply a reorganization 
of the old units—filters, washers, 
fans, coils, and so on—assembled to 
produce a new result. 

But in the channels of distribu- 
tion, men of special training are an 
absolute necessity. 

A salesman contacts a prospective 
customer and engages his interest. 
The salesman is asked to estimate the 
job. This involves a problem of en- 
gineering which the salesman with- 
out special training is not qualified to 
solve, and the services of an engineer 
are needed. Some companies send 
out both a salesman and an engineer 
to engage the prospective buyer. A 
majority of the manufacturers, how- 
ever, in order to meet the problem, 
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General Electric’s training school gives practical experience to the students 


are following one of two courses: 
Either they provide the salesmen with 
training in the fundamentals of en- 
gineering, or they train air-condition- 
ing engineers in salesmanship. 

But after the installation has been 
contracted for, the problem is by no 
means solved. Installation and sub- 
sequent service by trained men are 
absolutely necessary for full per- 
formance of the contract. The equip- 
ment must be made to work under 
the particular, and often peculiar, 
physical circumstances of the case. 

Confronted by this paucity of 
trained men in the rapidly growing 
industry, the manufacturers are tak- 
ing steps to meet the situation. They 
are now active in promoting schools 
in the factory and practical training 
in the field. The length of training 
courses ranges from six weeks to 
two years, depending on the experi- 
ence of the student and the amount 
of ground to be covered. 

In the plant instruction, distribu- 
tors, dealers, and salesmen study 
equipment in the factory, learn how 
to estimate a job and how to install 
the equipment in the field; and the 
field instruction supplements the 
study in the plant. 

After the intensive training, cor- 
respondence and manuals keep those 
in the distribution channels up to 


date on new developments in equip- 
ment and new methods of installation. 

Apart from the schooling within 
the industry itself, engineering and 
technical schools are doing much to 
train men. More than seventy-five 
schools in the U. S. offer instruction 


in the theory and operation of air- 
conditioning equipment. Graduates 
are welcome to most manufacturers, 
but they are further trained to 
handle the particular equipment be- 
fore they are fully authorized as com- 
pany representatives. 

Along with this scarcity of trained 
men there is the problem of the lack 
of uniformity in the industry. 

While manufacturers recognize the 
diversity in air conditioning and urge 
the importance of suiting the equip- 
ment to the particular job, at the 
same time they realize the advantages 
of setting uniform engineering stand- 
ards wherever possible. 

In their attempt to make uniform 
the methods of estimating the equip- 
ment required for a particular job, 
for example, many producers of air- 
conditioning equipment supply charts 
and check lists for calculations. The 
American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers has issued a 
specification guide for air condition- 
ing. And the Air Conditioning 
Manufacturers’ Association, repre- 
senting ten makers producing ap- 
proximately 90 per cent. of the 
equipment used in true air condi- 
tioning, has issued a fourteen-page 
interim code to supply the industry 
with a set of minimum engineering 
standards for estimating jobs. 

Another contribution toward uni- 
formity in the industry is the use 
of charts to estimate actual operating 
costs of various types of equipment. 
As more successful installations are 
studied, additional data will complete 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Give Your Stockholders a Chance to Help! 


Edwin Laird Cady 


USINESS managers are at last 
beginning to cultivate a source 

of profits that they have too long 
overlooked: Their stockholders. 

Not that stockholders need much 
cultivation. They have always want- 
ed to help the men who run their 
companies. But until recently they 
have been given practically no chance. 

Now, however, some progressive 
companies are not only allowing them 
to help, but are actually showing 
them how they can help. And the 
idea is so new that a large number 
of the most constructive efforts have 
not yet reached the result stage. 

Even so, stockholders are already 
promoting the sale of goods and serv- 
ices, helping with special programs 
to market new products, telling what 
the advertising is really accomplish- 
ing, voting on the design of products, 
using their weight and influence to 
counterbalance the anti-corporation 
propaganda of the day, reducing the 
cost of marketing new securities by 
buying them direct, and helping wide- 
awake managements in countless 
other ways. 

But getting and using the good- 
will of stockholders is no task to be 
taken up carelessly. 


Most stockholders are glad to give their 
companies a boost. 

The trouble is—they haven't been 
given much of a chance to do it. 

But now, the picture is changing. And 
those few alert companies which are 
doing a real job of cultivating their stock- 
holders are finding them invaluable as 
salesmen, buyers, designers, goodwill 
broadcasters and constructive critics of 
new products. 

Here is how stockholders are now be- 
ing encouraged to help their companies— 
and how they're helping. 


Opinions differ widely, for ex- 
ample, on how much encouragement 
a company should give its stock- 
holders to help, and how much it 
should ask them to do. General 
Foods goes clear down the line, tells 
them everything about the company, 
and asks them for very definite co- 
operation. General Electric takes its 
stockholders into its confidence in 
such an inspiring way that each must 
feel himself part of the drama of elec- 
trical progress; but it asks them for 
vo definite help or action in return. 





General Motors make a special point of cultivating stockholders. They get special 
privileges, for example, at the GM Parade of Progress when it visits their vicinity 
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Continental Can asks its stockholders 
to do some specific thing every time 
it sends them a statement ; it suggests 
that they buy food in cans, or that 
they send in the names of products 
which they think should be packaged 
in tins, for example. 

One of the jobs stockholders do 
best is selling their company’s goods, 
by recommending them to others and 
buying the merchandise themselves. 
Both of these instincts are strongest 
in new stockholders. And both are 
cultivated better when stockholders 
are told what to do, and how to do it. 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Company pro- 
vides an example. To every new 
stockholder it sends a letter welcom- 
ing him as a part owner in Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Company and pointing 
out that the co-operation of the stock- 
holders “in using Socony-Vacuum 
products and interesting their friends 
in using them is an important factor 
in the company’s business.” Every 
stockholder also receives a small, at- 
tractive booklet briefly describing the 
extent of the company’s operations 
and telling about its products, with 
pictures. Thus, any business-man 
stockholder learns immediately about 
Socony-Vacuum products which 
might be useful in his business; and 
the housewife stockholder learns 
about the company’s wide variety of 
products, from window sprays to 
candles, for household use. 


They Really Sell for Socony! 


This Summer, Socony-Vacuum 
sent letters to its stockholders in the 
Southeast asking them to recommend 
its products to factories, fleet owners 
and other big buyers with whom they 
might be in contact. Back came a 
large number of letters promising co- 
operation, and a considerable propor- 
tion of them were on the letterheads 
of important lubricant . prospects. 
Thus were obtained new contacts in 
territories where industrial accounts 
are fewest in number, most widely 
scattered and most expensive for the 
salesforce to cover. 

Making direct suggestions to stock- 
holders increases their buying of 
company products. General Motors 
surveyed a sample of its stockholders, 
found that 49 per cent. of them were 
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owners of General Motors cars, 
worked three years on a campaign to 
promote its products to these stock- 
holders, and upon resurveying the 
original sample found that the num- 
ber owning General Motors cars had 
increased to 60.6 per cent. Further- 
more, out of those in the sample who 
had come into the market and bought 
new cars during the three-year period, 
78 per cent. bought GM cars. 

A General Foods program to intro- 
duce Birds Eye Frosted Foods shows 
how thoroughly stockholders will re- 
spond to a request for co-operation. 

In certain test cities local stock- 
holders were asked to list the ten 
grocery stores in which they would 
like to see frosted foods sold, and to 
check the names of one or two in 
which they would buy the new prod- 
ucts. In city after city, all respond- 
ers agreed on the top six stores, with 
the other four scattered through dif- 
ferent neighborhoods. General Foods 
salesmen were then in a position to 
take the cards sent in by stockholders 
to the selected stores, and sales fol- 
lowed almost as a matter of course. 


Spreading the News About Products 


Stockholders were also asked to 
mention frosted foods to clubs, hotels, 
restaurants, and any other sales 
sources where news might be profit- 
ably spread about them. Finally, as 
new varieties of frosted foods came 
out, stockholders were asked to go to 
the stores and try them. Letters from 
the field, field surveys, and reports 
from salesmen all showed that the 
help of the stockholders started the 
new products moving much faster 
than the advertising and sales pro- 
motion alone could have done. 

Other General Foods field surveys 
give additional proof of the worth of 
stockholder effort. Pantry inventor- 
ies reveal that the shelves of stock- 
holders contain eight times the quanti- 
ties of its products that those of non- 
stockholders in the same family-size 
and wealth classes do. General Foods’ 
66,000 stockholders, representing with 
their families a quarter-of-a-million 
people, therefore, are equal to a market 
of two million ordinary people, with 
institutions thrown in as a bonus. 

With stockholder support able to 
mean as much as this, what stock- 
holders think of their companies is 
important. And what they think isn’t 
only a matter of balance-sheet and 
profit figures. Investors have their 
own “personal rating” systems 


General Electric (top) keeps stockholders in- 
formed with bright folders; Johns-Manville 
(center) does it with a stockholders’ “news- 
Paper.” Socony-Vacuum comes right out 
and asks them to buy its products 
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YOUR COMPANY'S GASOLINE ENJO YS BROAD PUBLIC 
FAVOR, WHEREVER IT IS MARKETED IN THE UNITED STATES 


@ Mobilgas is now marketed through 45,000 dealers, in 36 states, where 86% of : 
U. S. A. automobiles are registered. @ Increasing sales of this brand confirm the 
soundness of Socony-Vacuum’s policy of nationalizing its brands. e To you, as a 
car owner, Mobilgas is recommended as an excellent miotor fuel. To you, as an owner 


of this Company's shares, it is gratifying to announce that Mobilgas is our country's 
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worked out from their own knowl- 
edge of how the products are adver- 
tised and sold, how public relations 
are being conducted, and what they 
have learned and heard about man- 
agements and prospects. The strength 
of these personal rating systems is 
so high that company after company 
finds that most of its stockholders are 
in the districts where its products 
are most widely sold and used. 

This is especially true of small in- 
vestors. More than half of Socony- 
Vacuum’s stockholders hold fewer 
than fifty shares, and the majority of 
them are in the territory where So- 
cony has the most filling stations. 
More than 40 per cent. of General 
Foods’ stockholders own ten shares 
or less each; more than 50 per cent. 
are women, familiar with groceries ; 
and one out of every twenty stock- 
holders (which probably means one 
out of ten of the men who own Gen- 
eral Foods stock) runs a grocery. 

Obviously, if personal rating sys- 
tems are to be sound, stockholders 
should get more information from 
their companies, and their companies 
should know more about what their 
stockholders are thinking. 

Something is being done along both 
lines. General Foods surveyed its 
stockholders with both points in mind, 
and found, in spite of its active culti- 
vation of them, that 68 per cent. 
wanted more financial information, 50 
per cent. wanted more data on sales, 
45 per cent. more about product re- 
search, and 40 per cent. more about 
labor. American Chain Company is 
sending its stockholders a question- 
naire, asking them what company ad- 
vertising they have seen, in what pub- 
lications they have seen it, and what 
American Chain products they can 
name off-hand. Corn Products Re- 
fining Company added to its annual 
statement a dramatic chart showing 
where its products are used, and got 
more favorable comments in return 
than from any other statement it has 
ever issued. 


First, Sell Them On the Company 


But stockholders won’t help much 
unless they are “sold” on the com- 
pany, and one of the problems of 
strengthening the tie between stock- 
holders and company is to combine 
the necessary sales wallop with the 
dignity which is traditional in corpo- 
rate financial matters. 

Dressing up the annual statement 
is one method ; there is a strong trend 
toward using color, photographs and 
pictures. Sending enclosures with 
quarterly statements and dividend 
checks is another. (But General Mo- 
tors is using fewer enclosures with 
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dividends—the stock-transfer depart- 
ment complains that recipients throw 
check and all into the wastebasket be- 
cause they think it’s just some more 
mail advertising.) Advertising in 
business and financial publications is 
a third successful method. 

Personal visits by specially trained 
representatives are getting the results 
common to direct salesmanship. They 
are especially fruitful when some ex- 
ecutive, or some relation between the 
company’s business and “public wel- 
fare,” is under sensational attack. 

American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company telephones the answers to 
questions coming from stockholders 
within the $2-toll-charge areas. This 
not only personalizes the company, 
but also demonstrates the speed and 
utility of telephone service. 


Those “Soulless” Corporations 


Processed letters are also being 
used. Some are signed by district 
managers, to make stockholders real- 
ize the local ties which their com- 
panies have. Others are signed by 
comptrollers, presidents, and even 
production managers, to make in- 
vestors think of their companies in 
terms of human beings instead of 
“soulless”’ corporations. 

General Motors mails out a flood 
of information to stockholders, includ- 
ing exclusive “previews” of its new 
models, then divides them geograph- 
ically for special local contacts with 
its products. They are invited to their 
district automobile show ; ticket mail- 
ings precede the arrival of a traveling 
scientific exhibit which is given in a 
tent seating 1,200 people; invitations 
are sent out for seats at local broad- 
casts; and other forms of mass per- 
sonal contacts are used. 

Another practical idea is the stock- 
holders’ “newspapers” which have 
been started by Johns-Manville and 
General Foods. Both are pictorial, 
interesting, readable and dramatic. 
They keep stockholders informed on 
personnel, policies, products and 
progress. 

A wide education in the history of 
electricity and electrical progress 
could be had from reading the folders 
which General Electric sends out with 
dividend checks. They tell about great 
engineers and scientists, huge hydro- 
electric power developments, simple 
products like lamps and refrigerators 
which any home owner can use, and 
the contributions which electricity has 
made to the wellbeing of humanity. 
Copy style is simple and informative, 
but highly inspirational. 

What are the net effects of these 
sales tools to guide stockholders in 
their instinctive efforts to help the 


companies in which they own shares? 

Statistics are lacking. But talks 
with stockholders give revealing indi- 
cations. 

The founder of a machine-parts fac- 
tory had made his friends his stock- 
holders as the company grew. They 
were few in number; but big com- 
panies in which he held stock were 
beginning to ask him to do things for 
them—so why shouldn’t he try it, 
too? He wanted some business from a 
truck maker, but had never been able 
to get past the purchasing agent. So 
he looked around among his stock- 
holders. One of them, a banker, knew 
several of the truck company’s direc- 
tors. Another, a steel salesman, knew 
just how the company did business. 
A third, a lawyer, played golf with 
the president. The founder asked 
them all to help; and business was 
obtained. 

A widow who inherited stock in a 
household-products company wrote in 
and asked some questions about it. A 
special representative called on her, 
and gave her a sales talk about sup- 
porting the company and buying its 
products. She asked him to call again 
the next afternoon. He thought he 
was on the spot when he returned to 
find several neighbors gathered to 
take tea; but what they were actually 
there for was to hear his talk on the 
company’s products. 

A storekeeper was surprised to see 
one of his best customers picking up 
cans of food and inspecting the bot- 
tom. The can company whose stock 
she held had asked her to look for its 
mark before buying. 


—And the Guest Was Squeiched! 


A young enthusiast for government 
ownership was telling a parlorful of 
people what companies the govern- 
ment ought to seize and why, when 
his hostess spoke up and put him right 
on several important points. She did 
not know much about government 
ownership, but she did know the costs 
of running several companies her 
guest mentioned. She was a stock- 
holder ; her companies had told her. 

The effect of cultivating stock- 
holders is so highly favorable that 
some companies even make special ef- 
forts to build more goodwill among 
the stockholders who sell their shares. 
Both American Telephone and Gen- 
eral Motors send them special letters. 
the former only when a stockholder 
sells all his holdings. A large propor- 
tion of the replies reveal that the 
stock was sold to settle an estate: 
and the expressions of goodwill 
toward the companies contained in 
the letters prove that even ex-stock- 
holders can be worthwhile assets. 
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PREVIEW OF CONGRESS 


Lawrence Sullivan 
[jest of m assembles in a new 


state of mind. Every previous 

New Deal Congress since 1933 
has assembled under the sunny skies 
of upward-moving business curves. 
The magic of planned economy then 
cast a warm glow. But to-day the 
economic skies are more clouded, the 
political horizon less distinct. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s personal hold on many 
members of the House and Senate 
has been greatly weakened, if not en- 
tirely broken. Finally, affairs in 





Senator Miller. 
supporter to replace Senator Robinson 


He beat out a New Deal 


Europe and the Orient are so un- 
stable that Mr. Roosevelt himself 
feels compelled to keep all policies, 
domestic and international, “on a 
24-hour basis.” 


Will Budget Be Balanced? 


The budget will overshadow the 
entire session. Federal spending is 
completely out of hand, and with the 
unexpected Fall business recession, 
the Treasury already has acknowl- 
edged formally the necessity of re- 
ducing its previous estimates of in- 
come. But there has been no serious 
effort as yet to curtail expenditures 
accordingly. The President esti- 
mates the 1938 deficit at approxi- 
mately $700,000,000 net, excluding 
debt retirement. As a matter of fact, 
however, Treasury experts declare 
that the deficit for the current fiscal 


Will Roosevelt Be Curhed? 


year will be $2,000,000,000 or more. 

The recent election of Representa- 
tive John E. Miller to the Senate in 
Arkansas on an independent ticket, 
will be reflected in congressional ac- 
tion throughout the session. Miller 
was elected to the seat of the late 
Joseph T. Robinson. As a member 
of the House Judiciary Committee, 
Miller had openly resisted the Roose- 
velt court-packing scheme. He has 
gone on record many times in favor 
of reduced spending. Shortly after 
the special election October 18, he 
said: “A nation which spends twice 


to oppose planless planning. Thus, 
all the proposed _legislation—the 
wages-and-hours bill, the ever-normal 
granary, government reorganization, 
taxation, neutrality—all will be sub- 
jected to careful scrutiny in Congress. 
Capitol Hill now knows for a cer- 
tainty that the White House “heat” 
does not burn politically. Jimmy 
Roosevelt’s lash will crack in vain. 
Before the session is over, both the 
House and the Senate will have gone 
a long way toward reasserting their 
full constitutional authority and 
power as a separate and independent 





Senator Pittman’s Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee guides ticklish neutrality policy 


as much as it takes in cannot long en- 
dure.” 

As an old-line constitutional Demo- 
crat, opposed to New Deal extrava- 
gance, experimentation, and headlong 
plunges into hasty visions of reform, 
Miller was denied a place on the 
Democratic ticket. He is the first 
Senator from Arkansas in 78 years 
to be elected on an independent ticket. 
His election has demonstrated to 
every member of the House and Sen- 
ate that to-day spineless compliance 
with every Roosevelt whim is not 
essential to personal self-preservation 
in politics. That is the point which 
is going to change the whole com- 
plexion of the special session. Many 
Democratic members of the House 
and Senate who disagree with Roose- 
velt recklessness now know, for the 
first time, that it is politically possible 


Senator Wagner will champion the bitter- 
ly-contested wages-and-hours legislation 


branch of our tri-partite system of 
government. 

A considerable group of Democrats 
in the House are determined to dis- 
cuss Senator Black’s appointment to 
the Supreme Court. In the Senate, 
there will be much discussion of neu- 
trality and foreign affairs. The farm 
program is in a nebulous state, with 
even the ranking advisers of the Ad- 
ministration divided among them- 
selves as to what should be attempted 
at the special session. 


“Hoss-Trade” May Bring Action 


Thus, there is a widespread feeling 
in Washington that the regular ses- 
sion may come in January without 
a single piece of major legislation 
having been completed in the special 
session. This appears entirely prob- 
able, for the division of sentiment in 
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the House on the proposed wages- 
and-hours bill is deep-rooted. 
During the last three weeks ef- 
forts have been made by White 
House spokesmen to perfect a legis- 
lative “hoss-trade,” whereby the Ad- 
ministration will approve a substan- 
tial cotton and peanut subsidy for 
Southern growers. In return for 
Northern Democratic votes on this 
measure, the South would approve 
the wages-and-hours bill. This agree- 
ment has been reached, but there is 
great doubt whether it can be exe- 
cuted so simply, principally because 
there is no agreement among the cot- 
ton folk as to what form their sub- 


| 





2 rennet 


Congressman Marvin Jones. He will take 
active part in plans for tax-revision 


sidy shall take. Neither is there an 
understanding on the pivotal point 
at issue between the Democrats them- 
selves on the wages-and-hours bill— 
the regional differential. Northern 
Democrats are determined to resist a 
Southern differential on wage stand- 
ards; and the Southern Democrats 
cannot accept Federal regulation in 
any degree without a fixed Southern 
differential on minimum wages. 

On the House roll-call, the 
Northern Democrats predominate. 
Yet, by holding the cotton subsidy 
bill behind the wages-and-hours legis- 
lation on the calendar, terrific Ad- 
ministration pressure can be brought 
to bear upon the Southern Demo- 
crats. On details of the proposed 
Federal standards bill, labor itself is 
sorely divided. 


Little Chance for Little TVA’s 


Congress frankly looks askance 
upon the Roosevelt proposal to set 
up seven additional TVA’s for re- 
gional planning, electric power, flood 
control, and conservation. The Army 
engineers have reported adversely 
upon this scheme, and although their 
report has been suppressed by the 
White House, its general conclusions 
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will be aired thoroughly should the 
measure reach either floor for debate. 

In his October fireside chat, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt promised something 
in the way of anti-trust legislation. 
but nobody on Capitol Hill has any 
idea what is in mind. 

The so-called government-reorgan- 
ization bill is high on what, in another 
day, was called the “must” program. 
Briefly, this measure would centralize 
in the President’s hands complete 
power to abolish, consolidate, trans- 
fer and reorganize the various de- 
partments, bureaus, commissions, au- 
thorities and councils. Next to the 
proposal to pack the Supreme Court. 
it is the most violent thrust at order- 
ly constitutional government yet pro- 
posed openly by the White House. 
It would abolish the Civil Service 
Commission, placing all personnel 
administration directly under the 
President. 

It would abolish the General Ac- 
counting Office, and thus remove the 
last feeble check on Federal spending. 


What's Behind Reorganization? 


The present system of pre-audit. 
under which every voucher is checked 
against the appropriation bills of 
Congress before payment, is the spe- 
cial objective of Mr. Roosevelt’s re- 
organization scheme. His proposal 
contemplates post-audit—in which 
case an unauthorized expenditure 
could not even be discovered until 
two or three months after the check 
had been cashed. Moreover, with the 
General Accounting Office abolished, 
as contemplated, there would be no 
machinery through which an unau- 
thorized check payment could come to 
the attention of Congress in a routine 
way. Only a special Congressional 
investigation of a specific irregularity 
could make the challenged vouchers 
available for the examination of the 
legislation branch. 


Tax Revision a Possibility 


The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has been at work since No- 
vember 4 in preparation for new tax 
legislation. The President proposes 
to keep tax discussion out of the spe- 
cial session. It may be determined, 
however, on Capitol Hill to hasten 
tax revision as a measure to stimulate 
husiness confidence. 

Congress now sees the results of the 
fantastic tax on undistributed cor- 
poration profits, and there is grow- 
ing sentiment for a radical revision of 
that disastrous program. Yet it is 
difficult to offer any sound forecast 
in matters touching the budget, for 
the reason that there is yet no inte- 
grated budget and fiscal policy in 





Washington. No more is there an 
integrated taxation policy. The en- 
tire fiscal structure of the government 
is on a hit-and-run basis. 

Our progress toward a balanced 
budget is indicated by the Treasury 
statement for October 30: Total ex- 
penditures this year, $2,545,853,800. 
last year, $2,345,584,329. Treasury 
income for these four months this year 
shows an increase of $575,362,476 
over the same four months of the 
previous fiscal year. 

For the immediate present the 
Treasury demand for cash is being 
solved by the daily expenditure of 
Social Security taxes and other trust 





Senator Byrnes. He and Senator Barkley 
sponsor government-reorganization plans 


funds for ordinary running expenses. 
The President pointed out in his 
budget message October 19 that by 
the end of the fiscal year next June. 
trust funds diverted to current spend- 
ing needs would aggregate $1,075.- 
000,000. “This does not mean a de- 
crease in the total gross debt,” the 
President observed, “but only a 
switch from the hands of the public 
to government investment accounts.” 

This means only that the govern- 
ment is spending its trust funds, de- 
positing I.0.U.’s in the back of the 
cash drawer as the basis of its trust 
obligations under the Social Security 
Act, Railroad Retirement Act, Civil 
Service Retirement Act and Foreign 
Service Retirement Act. This wil! 
be a splendid system if it works. 

Another item of possibly  tre- 
mendous significance in the Presi- 
dent’s budget message was his brief 
allusion to gold: “This does not take 
into account any change in the public 
debt which may occur as a result of 
the Treasury policy with respect to 
the sterilization of gold.” That leaves 
the way open for a number of over- 
night operations, any one of which 
easily could send business sentiment 
into another tailspin. 











ILL it take a bad ac- 

cident — perhaps a 
tragedy —to convince you, 
too, that there is no such 
thing as a blowout- proof 
tire? The truth is, any tire 
will let go under certain 
conditions. The only sure 
protection against this con- 
stant danger is LifeGuard* 
Tubes — Goodyear’s great 
invention that makes a bead- 
to-bead blowout as harmless 
as a Slow leak! 


A “tire” within a tube 
It’s simple when you know 
why. Inside the LifeGuard 
Tube is a patented two-ply 
reserve “inner tire.” 


“My right front tire blew out while 
traveling fast on a high-banked road 
witha cable fence,’’ reports Mr. T. K. 


Casing and outer tube 


For safety’s sake, remember: 
THERE IS NO SUCH THING AS A 
BLOWOUT-PROOF TIRE! 


can blow wide open, yet 
this inner chamber retains 
enough air to hold up the 
tire—to keep the car on 
the road without swerving. 
It prevents that sudden 
lurch that throws a car out 
of control; gives you time to 
slow down toa safe, sure, 
beeline stop. 


In thousands of tests Life- 
Guards have proved their 
dependability. They have 
saved hundreds of lives; pre- 
vented thousands of acci- 
dents. Better see about them 
today at your Goodyear 
dealer’s or Goodyear Service 
Store — you can’t buy better 
protection to save your life. 


TAKE THE TERROR OUT 
OF BLOWOUTS 


< 2 a J 
F 
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This remarkable safety tube consists 
of a reserve two-ply inner tire inside 
the regulation tube, both inflated by 
the same valve. When the casing 
blows out only the outer tube lets 
go. The inner tire holds enough air 
to support the car without lurching 
until you can come to a safe stop. 


FOR PASSENGER CARS 
TRUCKS - BUSES 


Thompson, Minneapolis distributor 
of Highway Trailers. ‘I am positive 
I could not have kept the car from go- 
ing through the fence if it had not 
been for the LifeGuard Tube holding 
up the tire 


TWOULONT ORIVE ANOTHER 
MULE WITHOUT LIEGUAROS 3 


tected by patents applied for 
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What's New 
In Business 


Progress in Industrial Research 


Early in November, officials of the 
American Rolling Mill Company 
dedicated a new research laboratory 
in Middletown, Ohio. And this labor- 
atory, dedicated to research in iron 
and steel, is the direct result of indus- 
trial research itself. 

For this building represents the 
most modern methods of iron and 
steel construction to-day. Eight dif- 
ferent kinds of metal products have 
been used in the building, as well as 
glass brick, and electric welding has 
replaced the use of rivets throughout 
the entire structure. 

While research in iron and steel 
goes on in Armco’s new laboratory, 
another new research center was 
dedicated late in October. 

The Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany of Toledo moved its research 
department into a new _ all-glass 
structure in Newark, Ohio. This 
laboratory, specializing in research in 
glass fibers and glass cloth, stands fit- 
tingly enough on the site where the 
first automatic bottle-blowing ma- 
chine in the U. S. was put in opera- 
tion—thirty-two years ago. 

Meanwhile, in Detroit, the Parker- 
Rust-Proof Company is constructing 
an additional research laboratory. 
This new addition will provide the 
company with one of the largest 
laboratories in the country devoted 
exclusively to the problems of rust 
control and rust prevention. 


Trade Associations Standardize 


Late in October, the American 
Standards Association announced the 
result of a survey of fifty-three trade 
associations to determine what they 
are doing to develop uniform stand- 
ards in their industries (see ForBEs, 
Sept. 15, p. 16). 

Thirty-five associations reported 
that programs of standardization are 
now a regular part of their activities. 
And nearly all the remaining groups 
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BUSINESS SPOTLIGHT 


Two Weeks of Business News 








With political pessimism and sardonic speculations on the fu- 
ture, Congress grumpily settles down to an extra session (p. 
Most-discussed legislation among business men: Cor- 
porate surplus tax (p. 9), proposed wages-and-hours bill which 
is hanging fire because of Northern and Southern disagreement 
Among farmers, interest cenfers on 
ever-normal-granary provisions to broaden existing Soil Con- 
Last minute developments indicate inclusion of 
processing (called “tariff equalizing”) taxes on cotton, wheat, 
rice, and compulsory production control of tobacco and corn. 





Wall Street delays recovery from October’s $4,000,000,000 drop 
Bonds sag in sympathy. 
Meanwhile, gold pours out of country, $20,000,000 in one week, 
mostly to France, relieving U. S. surplus and bolstering French 
Treasury officials point to success of sterilization fund 





While government plans help agriculture (see above), nature 
steps in with good weather for most crops. World cotton pro- 
duction estimated at all-time high of 50,800,000 bales—15% 
World wheat pro- 
duction increased 9% over last year. Housewives cheer Agricul- 





Steel exports abroad hit 17-year high, while production drops 
to 1935 levels. Pig iron production decreases with 19% drop in 


Auto sales lag, pointing to decreasing production 





Companies drive ahead to win stockholders’ active support and 
co-operation (p. 14). Meanwhile, other companies boom indus- 
trial research to keep abreast of fast-moving developments, and 
trade associations report wide-spread popularity of standard- 


SESSION 

17). 

over basic wage rates. 

servation Act. 
RALLY? 

in market value of shares (p. 37). 

franc. 

in preventing adverse effect on domestic credit. 
FARM AID 

over 1936 and 31% over 1928-1933 levels. 

ture Department’s prediction of lower meat prices. 
STEEL DOWN 

October. 

until beginning of 1938 (p. 42). 
DIPLOMACY 

ization efforts (p. 20). 
BUDGET 





Mirage of balanced budget partly clears as hopes are raised 
with Treasury report: U. S. income for first four months of 
fiscal year surpasses slight increase in expenditures, reducing 
total deficit nearly $400,000,000 under corresponding 1936 figures. 











expressed interest in the work and 
the desire to learn about standardiza- 
tion in other associations. 

The extent of these programs is 
widely varied, but in general the 
work of associations divides into five 
classes : 

1. Standardization of sizes and 
capacities. 

2. Performance standards—for 
strength, wearability, fastness, and 
so on. 

3. Standards for grading, label- 
ing and nomenclature. 

4. Construction specifications. 

5. Standards for finishes and trim- 
ming. 

And here are a few specific stand- 
ardization jobs that some trade as- 
sociations are undertaking : 

The Glass Container Association 
of America is working on standard 
methods of testing and on a durability 
test for glass. 

The National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers has assisted in the de- 
velopment of a commercial standard 
for wool and part-wool blankets. 


The Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants has furthered the adoption 
of standard widths and lengths for 
sheets and pillow cases. 

And the Aluminum Wares Asso- 
ciation has developed standards for 
size and capacity of aluminum con- 
tainers. 


N.A.M. Defines Principles 


“A declaration of sound business 
principles” was issued early in No- 
vember by the National Association 
of Manufacturers. 

This report, submitted by a special 
committee and approved by N. A, 
M.’s Board, represents a ten-month 
study to set down accepted practices 
and to define broad general stand- 
ards for American business. 

The relationships between manu- 
facturers and customers, suppliers, 
competitors, employees, stockholders, 
creditors, local communities, and gov- 
ernment are covered in the eighteen- 
page report. General policies are de- 
fined for fair trade practices, and rec- 
ommendations are offered for ethical 





practices in merchandising and sell- 
ing. 


Million-Dollar Salesman’s Picture 


What does a salesman who literal- 
ly sells a million dollars’ worth look 
like? 

Overcome by curiosity, the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers recently decided to find out. 

A questionnaire sent to 104 mem- 
bers of the organization’s Million 
Dollar Round Table revealed these 
facts about the “average” member: 
He is 44 years old; he has been sell- 
ing life insurance for 16 years, and 
he was in the business six years be- 
fore he wrote his first million; last 

year, he wrote 87 cases for a total 
of $1,092,262; his calls are made on 
friends and strangers who are rec- 
ommended by friends; he always 
makes an appointment ahead of time, 
usually by telephone; and he believes 
that the most important element in 
his business is contacts, with effort 
and knowledge coming next in order. 


Sponge Farming 


The first artificial “crop” of 
natural sponges has been harvested 
recently in the waters off the Bahama 
Islands. Scientific culture is now re- 
placing the old methods of fishing the 
natural beds. 

Three years ago—to check a 
threatened shortage in sponges be- 
cause of increasing demand in the 
face of diminishing natural beds—the 
“seeds” were sown in the shallow 
water. This year’s harvest produced 
over 5,000 sponges, of which most 
were sent to U. S. markets, and since 
the first planting nearly a quarter 








THE MAN ON THE COVER 


John Radziewicz has worked in 
three departments in his six years 
with Budd: Automobile-body sec- 
tion, Navy division, and now the 
rail-car department. 

A high-school graduate, he has 
also studied three years in night 
school, specializing in machine-shop 
practice and blueprint drawing. 
His ambition is to be a builder of 
airplanes, and he hopes to be trans- 
ferred soon to his company’s aero- 
nautics department. 

When he was in high school, he 
played regularly as tackle and end 
on the football team. He still 
keeps his hand in as a member of 
the Cheltenham Independent Foot- 
ball Club in North Philadelphia. 
This is his fourth year in the Na- 
tional Guard. 

















In Effect...1 Out of 11 
Does Nothing At All 
In Offices Filled With 


@ Ordinary office noise may steal as 
much as a full week’s payroll 5 t#mes every 
year in your office—because noise causes 
errors, strain and fatigue, and may cut 
workers’ efficiency and production anaver- 
age of 10%. 

Thousands of leading firms have quieted 
their offices with Acousti-Celotex. Such 
startling results as 29% to 52% decrease 
in errors, 8% to 12% increase in produc- 
tion, 37%% reduction in absences, 47% 
less employee turnover have been reported! 

Without obligation to you, let us esti- 
mate the cost of quieting your offices. 





















The patented perforations trap and smother 
noise—improve working conditions amaz- 
ingly. And these benefits are permanent. 












ui 5 be cleaned tous renew light. 
a. reflection until painting is needed, and painted 
with ordinary paint without loss of efficiency. 


res AW 


PERMANENT 


COUSTI-| ELOTEX 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED U S. PATENT OFFice 
Other Celotex Acoustical Products: CALICEL © CALISTONE @ ABSORBEX ® VIBRAFRAM 


Sales Distributors Throughout The World 
In Canada—DOMINION SOUND EQUIPMENTS, LTD. 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSRSSS SSCS Sees 
THE CELOTEX CORPORATION 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
0 Please send free copy of booklet ‘“‘NOISE.” 


C Have a Celotex acoustical expert survey our offices and give us esti- 
mates on quieting them. 


Acousti-Celotex can be applied direct to your 
present ceilings, at night, without disturbing 
ti office routine—and at surprisingly low cost. 





For Further Facts—And 
FREE Estimates— 
Use the Coupon. 


ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 
L saYs*Mush* TO NOISE 
=] 


PAINTABLE 





F-11-15-37 


a : 


Company-------- : 
Address -- 
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I wish 

I could say 
this to his 
face 





# EF I:didn’t think the boss would get the 

idea I was trying to run his business, I’d 
like to tell him a thing or two. He’s the hard- 
est-working man I know—but a good bit of 
it is just plain unnecessary. He’s always tak- 
ing a crack at Nichols. Says Nichols is out of 
the office two-thirds of the time. But I know 
about Nichols — 

“T know his secretary, and I know how 
Nichols works. He’s a great guy for cleaning 
up details the minute they arise. Keeps an 
Ediphone at his side—right next to the tele- 
phone—and uses it even more. Simply tells 
the Ediphone when he wants to be reminded 
of something. Or, he finishes a phone call 
and turns to his Ediphone. He gets problems 
off his mind as soon as they come up. 

“T tell you I’m in favor of this Voice Writ- 
ing idea. Edison was a smart man to think of 
it. It gives a girl a chance to get things done 
—lets her be a man’s assistant instead of a 
waiter-arounder. Half the things he says I 
haven’t time to do for him, I could do, if he’d 
just modern up a bit and phone the Edi- 
phone man. It wouldn’t hurt him to hear the 
story anyway. If he and I could get out of the 
dark ages, he’d have more time to do the 
really important things—he might get a raise 
—and I might, too.” 

yer 


An Ediphone permits you to handle instruc- 
tions, memos, inquiries, letters, reminder- 
dates instantly...increases your personal 
business capacity 20% to 50%. Use it for 
every activity where “your voice points the 
way”. Investigate! Telephone the Ediphone, 
your city, or write Dept. H97, Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. 


VOICE-WRITE WITH THE 


Ediphone 


PREFERENCE FOR EDIPHONE PERSISTS 
1937 
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, chroeder & Tremayne 


Here—sponges gathered from cultivated “fields” are piled for sorting and trimming. 
Modern sponge farmers now sow, cultivate, and harvest their crops for market 


of a million seeds have been sown. 

Growing sponges begins with cut- 
ting up a natural, live sponge into 
small pieces, each with one “eye” in- 
tact, much as potatoes are cut for 
planting. These cuttings are then 
attached to a stick, or fastened to a 
small disc, and carefully lowered to 
the ocean floor. There they remain 
for several years while they grow 
normally to the desired size. 

Sponge farmers have found that 
through this artificial planting they 
may control the size and shape of 
the sponge. In their natural growth, 
sponges vary greatly in shape, de- 
pending on the object to which they 
attach themselves, the currents of the 
water, and the food on which they 
nourish. With artificial planting, 
many of these conditions can be con- 
trolled. 

Sponges attached to flat disks, for 
example, grow into broad, flat types, 
while those fastened to sticks grow 
more rapidly into round shapes. 
Sponge fields are planted in sheltered 
island inlets where growth will not 
be affected by the rough waters and 
hurricanes of the open sea. And in 
order to prevent poachers from steal- 
ing the crop, Bahaman sponge farm- 
ers have had the co-operation of the 
British Colonial Government in polic- 
ing the areas. 


Aviation’s New Highs 


Shipments by air express during 
the last reported month, September, 
reached an all-time high of nearly 
60,000—an increase of 36 per cent. 
over the same month of 1936. 

While air express is booming, one 
commercial line, late in October, re- 
ported the completion of 20,000 


coast-to-coast passenger flights in ten 
years of service. The United Air 
Lines’ anniversary flight was a sched- 
uled coast-to-coast trip in less than 
seventeen hours. The twin-motored 
ships made three stops for refueling 
and carried twenty-one passengers. 

In 1927, transcontinental flights re- 
quired thirty-three hours, with four- 
teen stops for fuel. The single-mo- 
tored ships carried two passengers 
and mail, and the passengers’ fare 
was approximately three times the 
fare to-day. 

Meanwhile, early in November, air 
lines settled down to winter flying. 
Coast-to-coast schedules were re- 
vised to add an hour to flying-time. 
And improved de-icing equipment has 
been installed on all planes, not only 
to remove ice from the wings, vertical 
fins, and propellers, but even from 
radio antennas. 





_ J 
Transcontinental and Western Air 
In winter flying. an anti-freeze solution sprays 
airplane propellers to remove ice 








Getting the breaks. . . fixed 


Every 20 minutes a plate of glass breaks somewhere. Most big ones are 


insured ...and The Maryland prides itself on getting them replaced in 


the shortest possible time. 





WELL KNOWN TO MOST READERS is this phrase, which always appears 
at top of Maryland Casualty Company advertisements. In few words it describes 
the company’s business, its reason-for-being. When applied to plate glass insur- 
ance it means...‘‘even though your show window be shattered, its value need 
not be lost for long, your budget need not face a sudden blow.”’ For example. . . 


SOMETIME DURING THE NIGHT, 
a lone automobile speeds down a de- 
serted street, hurls a stone through the 
large glass window of a clothing store. 





Covered by a Maryland plate glass pol- 
icy, the store notifies the local Maryland 
agent...who orders a glazier to replace 
the window immediately. Because of 
the agent’s volume of business he can 





Arriving at the store with a plate cut to 
exact size, the replacement crew begins 
removing the broken glass...a job 
made additionally difficult by the heavy 
midtown sidewalk traffic. 





Safe and snug in her new home...and 
a workman tightens up the metal re- 
taining bars. Tension is over. The 
crowd of curious onlookers “‘supervis- 
ing’’ the job, moves on. 


Across the sidewalk, from the specially- 
built truck to the window, is a short 
but perilous journey. These men are 
highly trained... receive as high as 
$1.65 per hour, $3.30 for overtime. 


A new window, ready for the lettering 
man...only 2 hours and 25 minutes 
after The Maryland was notified. It’s 
service like this—fast, efficient, willing 
—that sells Maryland plate glass poli- 
cies throughout the country... keeps 
them sold. 


Turned end to end on a felt pad, the 
big glass is moved carefully into posi- 
tion. Though delicate enough, a sheet 
this size weighs 360 pounds. Handling 
it is truly a job for experts. 


demand fast service... get it. 





In she goes — and everybody heaves a 
sigh of genuine relief, for one slight 
mistake out on the sidewalk would 
have meant a $117 piece of glass re- 
duced to salvage. 


A Maryland plate glass insurance policy can be had to cover 
any type of glass...in stores, homes, churches. Special policies 
also are written for glass signs, automobile windows and art 
objects. Their cost is extremely low for the protection they bring. 
Ten thousand Maryland agents throughout the United States, 
Alaska, Canada, Cuba, Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone and Hawaii 
know plate glass insurance. A phone call to the one near you 
will bring accurate estimates, sound advice. 


THE MARYLAND 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY + BALTIMORE 


The Maryland writes more than 20 bonding lines, including ... Fidelity 

Bankers’ Blanket...Contract...Check Alteration and Forgery... Depository 

Fraud...Public Official Bonds...Judicial. More than 40 types of Casualty 

Insurance, including... Aircraft... Engine... Automobile... Burglary... Botler 

Elevator... Accident and Health... Fly-Wheel...General Liability...Plate 

Glass ... Electrical Machinery. . . Sprinkler Leakage . . . Water Damage 
Workmen’s Compensation. 
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B. C. FORBES CITES: 





Thirty 
Reasons 
for 


Hopefulness 


the other side could be enumer- 

ated, but I feel, viewing the sit- 
uation as a whole, that it is more 
useful to cite the following thirty 
reasons for taking a hopeful rather 
than a hopeless view: 

1. The election results indicate that 
the New Deal is losing some of its 
glamor. 

2. Congress is likely to exhibit 
greater independence. 

3. The iniquitous corporation sur- 
plus tax definitely appears headed for 
revision. 

4. The capital gains tax also may 
be modified. 

5. Any wages-and-hours bill which 
may be passed will unquestionably 


I) ic oer as many reasons on 
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be a compromise, probably quite mild. 
6. That Congress will not delegate 
to the Chief Executive all the unpre- 
cedented authority he desires can be 
taken for granted. 

7. Relief expenditures are being 
substantially cut. 

8. Further promised economies are 
not out of the question. 

9. Already Washington has taken 
steps reflecting its concern over the 
unfavorable trend in securities and in 
industry. 

10. Additional reassuring measures 
will be logical. 

11. Neither monetary nor economic 
conditions warrant panic or acute 
business depression. 

12. Whatever speculative excesses 
may have been indulged in have been 
drastically corrected. 

13. There has been no over-expan- 
sion in productive facilities in lead- 
ing industries. 

14. Vast amounts of capital are 
waiting to be raised and utilized 
whenever confidence is restored. 

15. The utility industry alone fig- 
ures its expansion requirements at 
two-three billions, and is eager to go 
forward if, as and when political hos- 
tility substantially subsides. 

16. Railway managements antici- 
pate I.C.C. permission to raise rates 
to offset wage increasés and rising 
material costs. Such action would 
stimulate the launching of many im- 
provements involving extensive out- 
lays. 

17. The need for home building on 
a big scale becomes monthly more 
pressing, and with certain basic ma- 
terials declining in price and rents 
rising, ways and means may con- 
ceivably be evolved to get construc- 
tion going briskly. 

18. Surplus inventories are being 
worked off. 

19. Consumption, normal wear and 
tear, proceed apace, so that somewhat 





more active demand in many lines 
can be expected. 

20. Generous crops are assured. 
Even at the lower prices now ruling, 
it is estimated that agricultural in- 
come this year will top last year’s by 
at least a billion dollars. 

21. Abundant farm production 
means lowering of living costs and 
also improved traffic volume for our 
railroads. 

22. Farm debts are being reduced. 

23. Securities lately have steadied. 

24. Influential buying has been 
manifest during recent spasms of 
weakness. 

25. Sentiment has become some- 
what less jittery. 

26. Labor troubles have quieted 
down—and the C.I.O.’s drubbing in 
Detroit and other municipal elections 
reflects the public’s resentment 
against labor’s lawlessness. 

27. Nervousness over possibilities 
of major warfare in Europe has abat- 
ed. Almost every authority discounts 
predictions of an immediate or early 
conflagration. 

28. Japan is losing some of her 
highhandedness and defiance. Her 
financial state is becoming acute and 
her people may be pinched into de- 
manding cessation or restriction of 
military aggression and waste of 
lives. 

29. Great Britain apparently has 
weathered speculative exploits there. 
Her security markets lately have ex- 
hibited stability. 

30. International trade seems more 
likely to expand than contract. 

Everybody is awaiting events in 
Congress. It should be possible to 
formulate more definite views con- 
cerning the nearby national outlook a 
few weeks from now. 

Meanwhile, the writer prefers to 
reason and act calmly rather than to 
give way to panickyness such as was 
lately manifested in Wall Street. 








QUESTION: What a KE ? 





A TIRE is worth no more than the work it does. 


. 4 It must be likened to a machine. The purchase price 


alone means nothing—until you know the cost of the 
work per unit it turns out. 


You can’t know the real cost of a tire until you know how far it has gone 
and how many tons or packages it has carried. You must divide purchase 
price by mileage and payload. 


That’s why General Truck Tires have always been built stronger—to de- 
liver greater mileage and haul more payload. It costs more to build a 
General Tire because of the way it is built. Thousands of truck operators 
know it costs less to use Generals because of the way they perform. 


Your local General Tire dealer is ready to offer you the benefit of his 
factory-training and practical truck tire knowledge. He may be able to 
reduce your tire costs materially. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY - AKRON, OHIO 


In Canada — The General Tire and Rubber Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


THE TRACTION THE THE COMMERCIAL THE CLEATED 
TREAD HIGHWAY DELIVERY TRACTOR 


, 








STRONGER—AIl plies are full 
plies anchored at the bead—no 
floating “breaker-strips”—every 
inch and every ounce is there 
for just one purpose—to produce 
more miles and a lower cost 
for you. e 


COOLER -They flex uniform- 
ly without that heat-producing 
“hinging action” of ordinary 
breaker-strip tires. Heat kills 
the life of cords and cuts down 
the miles in a tire. Generals are 
cool—that’s why they run more 
miles at a lower cost for you. 
* 


“COMPACT RUBBER” TREADS 
—AIl tires stretch due to fatigue 
in the fabric, but Generals, hav- 
ing no idle, half-way plies, 
stretch least of all. The tread is 
kept compact and compressed 
against the road—that’s why it 
produces more miles and re- 
duces your cost. 


THE THE 
JUMBO ALL-GRIP 


One of the most complete lines in the business— each tire built to give you more miles for less money 


GENERAL TRUCK TIRES 
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reason for the existence of busi- 
ness. Money-making should be 
the result, a justifiable result and a 
necessary one if business is to live: 
but this is not the reason for its exist- 


W:. often lose sight of the basic 


ence. The basic reason for the exist- 
ence of business is to serve humanity. 
to supply the needs of the people, to 
aid in their well-being and their com- 
fort—WILLIAM M. JEFFERS, presi- 
dent, Union Pacific Railroad. 


Whereas depression hits every- 
body, prosperity is always selective. 
Profit tickets are not passed out to 
all who enter the Big Tent of good 
times. In a period of business ex- 
pansion, you must work just as hard 
to assure profits as in a depression 
you must work hard to avert losses. 
The way to eliminate competition is 
not to meet it but to keep ahead of 
it. —RoceEr W. Basson. 


He who by any exertion of mind 
or body, adds to the aggregate of en- 
joyable wealth, increases the sum of 
human knowledge, or gives to human 
life higher elevation or greater full- 
ness—he is, in the larger meaning of 
the words, a “producer,” a “work- 
ing man,” a “laborer,” and is honestly 
earning honest wages. 

—HEnry GEORGE. 


There is no law, no principle, 
based on past practice, which may not 
be overthrown in a moment by the 
arising of a new condition or the in- 
vention of a new material. 

—JouHN RUSKIN. 


Kindness is the golden chain by 
which society is bound together. 
—GOETHE. 


Your participation in a business is 

a sacred entrustment. So is your 

knowledge of its affairs. Never dis- 
cuss them outside of business. 

—Dr. THomas TAPPER. 


When the top of a tree is cut off. 
little shoots start out from the stump, 
and soon there are branches with 
green leaves, making a splash of color 
above it. The roots, you see, are in- 
tact. They are still sending up the 
sap that creates branches and foliage. 
So, now and then, there is a man 
whose life has been cut down to a 
mere stump. He may have lost his 
wife and family. And perhaps his 
money, too. He feels that he has come 
to an end, but he should remember 
that he still has his roots. The shoots 
of new interests may spring up. He 
is still alive. He should not wholly 
lose hope.—EFFICIENCY MAGAZINE. 
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THOUGHTS 


on the business 
of life 


AIIM. 










A hobby is a safety valve, and every 
man in active business should have 
one. —G. E. PLUMMER. 


Everyone likes authority, some peo- 
ple a great deal of it. But there is 
one thing the American cares for 
more, and that is to be left free from 
arbitrary interference in his affairs. 

—A. LAWRENCE LOWELL. 


Count your assets. If you have a 
clear conscience and a good liver, if 
you have three good friends and a 
happy home, if your heart has kept its 
youth and your soul its honesty— 
then you are one of life’s millionaires. 

—Louis ALLIS MESSENGER. 


It is a popular theory that Santa 
Claus has appeared upon the Ameri- 
can scene in recent years. But Santa 
Claus, minus his red hat and false 
whiskers, is the American public— 
rich, poor and in-between—treating 
itself to a deluge of Christmas pres- 
ents which will be paid for on the in- 
stallment plan over a period of many 
years. —New YorK Times. 


Don’t be fooled by the calendar. 
There are only as many days in the 
year as you make use of. One man 
gets only a week’s value out of a year 
while another man gets a full year’s 
value out of a week. —ExCHANGE. 





A TEXT 


Ye shall do no unrighteousness in 
judgment, in meteyard, in weight. 
or in measure.—Leviticus, 19:35. 

Sent in by W. 
ton, Mass. What is your favorite 
text? 


sented to senders of texts used: 


Dimmilich, Bos- 


A Forses book is pre- 














When you look at your alarm clock 
you see only the hands and the figures 
on the dial. You do not see that main 
spring, or that tiny motor, deep down 
inside. Destroy it and the hands stop. 
There is a mainspring deep down in- 
side America, too. It is the incentive 
to work and create, to share in the 
profits of one’s work. Without this 
incentive to the individual America 
could not have developed her natural 
resources; we would not have our 
great factories, our magnificent pub- 
lic institutions and our high standard 
of living —CuHaAr Es R. Hook, presi- 
dent, American Rolling Mill Co. 


Live within your means. One of 
the swiftest toboggans I know of 
for a young man just starting in life 
is to get into debt. 

—JouN D. ROCKEFELLER. 


[ believe, in spite of adverse fore- 
casts, in trying new lines of research. 
however unpromising they may seem 
at first. —MARrcon}. 


Subject all products to a more rigid 
test than the purchaser requires; for 
a reputation for producing the best 
is a sure foundation on which to 
build. —ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


Life is a place of service, and in 
that service one may suffer much, but 
more often experiences a great dea) 
of joy. That joy can be real only 
if people have a definite object in life 
aside from themselves and their per- 
sonal happiness. —TotstTol. 


I am amazed at his [President 
Roosevelt] following of half-baked 
sociologists. If any men ever dreamed 
and had theories and brought them 
out and failed more often, it is that 
group. 

—Joun Haynes Hotmes, D.D. 


I do not prize the word “cheap.” 
It is not a word of hope. It is not 
a word of comfort. It is not a word 
of inspiration. It is the badge of 
poverty. It is the sign of distress. 
Cheap merchandise means cheap men 
And cheap men mean a cheap coun- 
try. —Wituiam McKINLEY 


If there is anything in the world a 
person should fight for, it is freedom 
to pursue his or her ideal, because in 
that is our great opportunity for self- 
expression, for the unfoldment of the 
greatest -thing possible to us. It is 
our great chance to make our lives 
tell in the largest, completest way, to- 
do the most original, distinctive thing 
possible to us. 

—OrIson Swett MarnENn 


“Will Ford Men Join the ClO?” 


A Ford Workman Answers 





With the battle lines drawn at the 


River Rouge—with CIO’s United 
Automobile Workers launching a 
membership drive—with Henry 


Ford’s enmity to unionism leading to 
a widespread belief that he will 
threaten a plant shutdown rather 
than deal with UAW—the question 
as to whether UAW will get even to 
first base in its membership cam- 
paign is one which has many busi- 
ness men on the edge of their chairs. 

Here, a rank-and-file workman in 
the Rouge plant reveals what he 
thinks the average Ford man’s an- 
swer to UAW’s approaches will be, 
and why. 











will sign up with John Lewis’ 

CIO to any important extent. 

One of the strongest forces tending 
to prevent it is inertia, the difficulty 
encountered by any organizer in get- 
ting men to respond to something 
new. 

Of the thousands of men at the 
Rouge plant, probably a very small 
minority have very definite views one 
way or another on the union proposi- 
tion. The reasoning of many of them 
might run about as follows: 

“I’ve got a good job now. I’ve 
had it quite a while, and I’m due for 
a raise pretty soon. Why take a 
chance by joining a union the boss 
doesn’t like and that probably won’t 
do me much good anyway?” 

Many of these men might easily 
be swayed by a good soap-box orator 
into a mild sort of enthusiasm for the 
promises of unionism. 

But they probably wouldn’t bother 
to listen long enough to be attracted, 
and even if they should listen for a 
while, few workmen are adventurous 
enough to accept in place of a good 
job the possibility of a better job with 
the probability of a strike or two. If 
you have to support a family, a strike 
is something you can’t very well af- 
ford to indulge in. 

Among the men at Ford there are 
many who have thought more about 
the subject than to reach merely a 
“Why take a risk?” attitude. 

In the first place, why pay a dollar 
a month for a job you already have? 
Especially when that dollar will bring, 
so far as can be judged from what 
has happened up to this time, perhaps 
a ten-cents-an-hour raise in pay ac- 


| wits think that Ford workmen 


companied by a six-weeks’ strike. Six 
weeks’ pay at the minimum wage 
rate—and only one man out of about 
seventeen receives just the minimum 
wage; the average is a dollar and a 
quarter above the minimum—is $180. 
At ten cents an hour it takes well 
over ten months to get back the loss 
during the strike, and there is always 
the possibility of further trouble be- 
fore the loss is made up. 

As for company spies, and that sort 
of thing—of course there are service 
men, as there are in every large in- 
dustrial establishment. 

They act as a sort of factory police 
force to make sure that no one but 
people with proper business there en- 
ters the plant—employees and visitors 
with a guide. The service men are 
responsible also for seeing that the 
safety rules (about handling tools, 
etc.) are followed. To the best of 
my knowledge, spying to discover 
union men is not one of their jobs. 

Added to the reasons for not join- 
ing a union is, I think, the fact that in 
general the men think the Boss is a 
good man to work for. 

There is plenty of cursing of fore- 
men, but the general attitude seems to 
be that Henry Ford is a good guy 
who will play an honest game. He 
gives good pay and requires hard 
work. The Ford Motor Company is 
not run as a charitable institution. 
Yet there are hundreds of men there 
—lame, crippled or blind—who are 
enabled to earn an honest living 
rather than live on the State, simply 
because the Boss believes that an 
employed man is better than an un- 
employed man—better for everyone 
and for himself. 





n Sorbea 


HOW TO FIND TIME TO READ 


“We'd like to read more. But how 
can we get the time?” That’s one 
question which business men chorus 
almost everywhere you go. But 
many busy people are finding time 
to read. This article will outline 
seven different ways to go at it. 


YOU CAN STILL MAKE 
YOUR MILLION! 


The golden age of opportunity is not 
dead. Vast money-making fields 
have not yet been touched. Read 
where they are in an early issue. 

















The World’s Outstanding 
Thoughts on Business 
and the Business of Life 
—Now in Book Form! 





Edited by B. C. FORBES 


Contains 639 inspired, informative, inspiring 
selections gathered during twenty years of dis- 
criminating reading. 


Set in casy-to-read type, printed on deckle-edged 
antique wove paper—a suitable setting for the 
golden thoughts which fill its pages. 


Here you will find selections from the best that 
has been thought, written or spoken on business 
and the business of life. More than 250 busi- 
ness leaders and statesmen, more than 200 
brilliant authors, and scores of educators 
divines, jurists, scientists, preachers, inventors — 
to guide you in performing the daily tasks with 
refreshed cheerfulness, resolution and faith. 


Order your copy TODAY. More than 600 
stimulating “thoughts,” paragraphs, poems and 
veritable essays for you and your family. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT SUGGESTION 


Give “Thoughts on the Business of Life” 
to your friends, business associates, cus- 
tomers—it will be a constant reminder 
of your thoughtfulness and generosity. 
B. C. FORBES will personally autograph 
bulk orders of ten or more copies! 


Mail Coupon Now. Price $2.00 each in U. S. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. T-11-15 


a ae copies of “Thoughts on the 
Business of Life.”’ Enclosed is remittance of 
iid cmunaing (Add 4 cents for sales tax on New 
York City orders.) 
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FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH—How conditions compare with a year ago 
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AREAS FOR SPECIAL CONSIDERATION 








Numbers in circles locate the largest cities which have recently 

compared more favorably with the same time a year earlier than 

at any previous time since July, 1937. 

{. Columbus, Obie. 4. Lansing, Mich. 

2. Omaha, Neb. 5. Davenport, la. 

3. Miami, Fla. 6. Cedar Rapids, ta. 10. Hazelton, Pa. 
7. Durham, N. C. 


8. Bay City, Mich. 


9. Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


HOW CONDITIONS ARE CHANGING //A/PLATEST CONDITIONS 





ZA [4 


Continued improvement Little or no change in 
one month or more ratio to last year 


Recent improvement Trend continues down 
(may be temporary) one month or more 


A 
Best territeries 
B 
Second-best 
Cc 
Next-best 


The poorest territories 





FORBES SALES HIGH-SPOTS 
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Territory | 


















Detroit, Mich. S* 
Saginaw, Mich, 4* 
Lansing, Mich. 2« —-> 
Jackson, Mich, 2«€ 
Bay City, Mich. « 
Adrian, Mich. 3¢ 


r 


\ 

> Territory IV 
indianapolis, Ind. Dubuque, la. 
Evansville, Ind. Quincy, til. 
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a Best territories Yi a 
j Fourth -best 


YA, +0ns-ves' 


G24 Third-best 
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Sedalia, Mo. « 
Bartlesville, Okla. « 
Independence, Kan. « 


Tulsa, Okla. « 
Kansas City, Kan. « 
East St. Louis, til. « 
Joplin, Mo. 


os 


*Stars and numbers indicate number of suc- 
cessive times cities have been high-spotted. 


‘Dayton, Ohio 3« 
Youngstown, Ohio 6+ Lima, Ohio ay 
Ft. Wayne, ind. « 
Canton, Ohio « 








a te ima ad 
a eaasan, Y, o Vin Territory i | \ 


Hamilton, Ohio 3« 


Warren, Ohio 8x 
Zanesville, Ohio « 


South Bend, ind. Steubenville, Ohio 3+ 
a 2 Gary, ind.” *~ Middletown, Ohio 2« 
on. - —— Ohio 
Territory " \ 
St. Louis, Mo. « Muskogee, Okla. + \ 
Kansas City, Mo. « Ft. Smith, Ark. « } 
Oklahoma City, Okla. « Enid, Okla. + ] 
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It’s Time to Shift Sales Appeals! 


H. W. Burritt 


Vice-President in Charge of Sales 
Kelvinator Div. Nash-Kelvinator Corp. 


the public, manufacturer and dealer 

alike encounter a whole series of 
constantly changing problems. 

This is especially true, right now, 
of the household-appliance industry. 
Other industries are undoubtedly up 
against the same things we are, and 
what we have found out may prove 
of value to other merchandisers who 
are trying to sell quality products to 
an increasing number of consumers. 

Manufacturers of household appli- 
ances have done a good job of widen- 
ing their markets. 

But they and their salesmen are 
more immediately concerned with 
the great markets still unsold. They 
are interested not so much in the 
11,000,000 homes that have electric 
refrigeration as in those other 11,- 
000,000 wired homes that are still 
without its benefits. Similarly, as 
they look at other markets, they see 
20,000,000 wired homes without elec- 
tric ranges, 21,000,000 without elec- 
tric ironers, and 10,000,000 without 
electric washers. Add to these the 3,- 
400,000 American homes still to be 
electrified, and the markets still un- 
touched dwarf the ones already in- 
vaded. 


For More Replacement Sales 


|: merchandising any product to 


The size of the figures I have quo- 
ted indicates an obvious trend: These 
household appliances are in demand 
and will be increasingly so among 
families of moderate and low income. 
This year, for instance, a larger num- 
ber of refrigerator sales than ever 
before will be made to families with 
incomes of $1,800 a year or less. 

This means that more and more of 
our sales efforts are going to be .di- 
rected at prospects who say “Your 
price is too high,” or “I can’t afford 
it now.” 

But that isn’t all. We are func- 
tioning in a highly competitive age. 
For every surplus dollar in the aver- 
age consumer’s budget, thousands of 
products, both luxuries and necessi- 
ties, are competing. No matter how 
low we cut the cost of an electric re- 
frigerator, there will still be thou- 
sands of prospects who will say, “I 
can’t afford it now”’—possibly be- 
cause they are planning to put their 
money into some product which may 
not afford as great benefits to their 
health, comfort and convenience. It 
is our job, therefore, to make the pub- 
lic realize just what contributions 


our products make to better living. 

From the manufacturer on down 
the line to retail salesmen, we must 
interpret these products in terms of 
better living. In merchandising an 
electric range, we are not simply sell- 
ing an efficient piece of machinery; 
we are selling the service which that 
machinery will render to its prospec- 
tive owner. We are selling an im- 
proved method of cookery. We are 
selling tastier meals, increased leisure 
for the housewives, and a reduced 
strain on the family food budget. 

This is especially true for products 
which the public has not yet come to 
look upon as necessities, as we found 
during the past year in the rapidly 
developing air-conditioning market. 
A great many of our citizens feel 
that, much as they would like to have 
it, air conditioning is something that 
they can “do without.” 


Demand Takes a New Trend 


Furthermore, in our room air con- 
ditioners we had a product whose 
contributions could not be evaluated 
in terms of dollars and cents. Our 
entire merchandising approach, there- 
fore, was built around the better-liv- 
ing concept. We offered the public 
comfort, relief from scorching days 
and sleepless nights. We also used 
this approach with offices and indus- 
trial establishments, where the only 
possible profit to be derived from 
unit air conditioning would be in- 
creased efficiency of workers. The ef- 
fectiveness of this approach was 
evidenced by the ready acceptance en- 
enjoyed by the new product, in whose 
merchandising our salesmen had had 
no previous experience. 

This method of appealing to the 
prospective purchaser on the basis of 
what the product will mean to him, 
rather than stressing the fact that it 
is an efficient machine, or that it is 
a few dollars lower in price than a 
competitive product, also has sound 
implications in terms of stimulating 
the replacement market—a growing 
factor in the household-appliance field. 
Emphasis placed upon the improved 
quality of present products and the 
improved standard of living which 
they make possible has definitely in- 
creased replacement sales. 

I do not mean to say that the cost 
element should be neglected. But once 
the cost of a, product is reduced to its 
absolute minimum and means are pro- 
vided for families of low and mod- 
erate incomes to possess it without 
unduly straining their budgets, in- 
creased emphasis must be placed on 
the contribution the product makes to 
better living. 








He Operates a 
Punch Press Yet.e-« 


He’s a 
Budgetary Expert! 





For every master of money management in your 
financial department there are scores among the 
overall-clad ranks of your plant! Take a typical 


punch we operator. Father of three healthy, 
well-fed, neatly dressed children. Paying for a 
modest yet comfortable home. Driving a car— 
not the latest model, of course, but a perfectly 
respectable vehicle for weekly outings. Even 

utting a few dollars into the bank every month. 
ee would you do all this on bis weekly wage? 
You'll grant that he and his wife perform mira- 
cles of budgeting—make the problems of your 
treasurer pale in comparison. 

But when an unforeseen emergency —lay off, 
accident, any one of the many hazards of indus- 
trial civilization—exhausts the family's reserves, 
budgetary skill doesn’t help much. The family 
must have money help quickly. At Household 
Finance any responsible worker can borrow on 
his future earning ability—without security or 
embarrassment and at reasonable cost. Repay- 
ment of the loan is made in small monthly in- 
stalments. Last year Household Finance acted 
as ‘Doctor of Family Finances’’ to more than a 
half million wage earners. 

To help lower bracket groups make the most 
of their limited incomes Household Finance car- 
ries On an extensive educational program in 
money management and better buymanship. 
Thousands have learned from Household’s prac- 
tical publications to spend wisely and save on 
daily necessities. Schools and colleges make 
daily use of this material. 


Interesting Booklets Free 

To employers and supervisors of employees the 
story of Household’s work as ‘‘Doctor of Family 
Finances’’ presents a little known aspect of the 
modern small loan company and its role in to- 
day’s industrial society. We will gladly send 
you interesting, illustrated booklets describing 
Household’s activity as lender and family finan- 
cial counselor. Please use the convenient coupon 
below. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
‘Doctor of Family Finances’ 
one of America’s leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 228 branches in 148 cities 


eS ee ee SS eS es a eo 
HousBHOLD FINANCE CorRPORATION, Dept. FM-11 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Please mail me without obligation full information on 
Household Finance’s family reconstruction program. 








City State 
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Bearing on 





The famous Pratt & Whitney Motor that 
enjoys the good will of the entire airplane 
industry has been equipped with SSF 


Bearings for years. 


HY spend... well, plenty ... in 

building good will . . . and then 

tear it down overnight by equip- 
ping with bearings that have never 
demonstrated their ability to do any- 
thing but fail? 


SSF Bearings have never formed the 
failing habit. They stand up in spite 
of anything and high water. Some of 
them are still in service after a quar- 
ter century of use. Certainly, they have 
a Bearing on Good Will. sts Indus- 
tries, Inc., Front St. & Erie Ave., 


Phila., Pa. 
3156 
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Aids to Office Efficiency—News for the Hobbyist 
Other News of New Products, Materials 


the business-machine operator 

seemed to be the main theme of 
the National Business Show this 
year. In other words, it was calculat- 
ed to appeal to the employee, rather 
than the employer, to a greater extent 
than ever before. But employers, 
realizing that employees whose tasks 
are lightened so that they are not 
physically fatigued are a valuable as- 
set, showed keen interest in the new 
developments. 


Te comfort and convenience of 


Comfort and Efficiency 


For instance, we saw a chair scien- 
tifically built to overcome fatigue by 
forcing the sitter to maintain correct 
posture (but not making him feel as 
if he were in a strait-jacket). It is 
upholstered, and a molded groove in 
the center of the back eliminates 
pressure against the spinal column. 
A recessed hollow at the rear of the 
seat prevents the weight of the body 
from resting on the end of the spine. 
The back is flexible and can be ad- 
justed to each individual occupant. 
Incidentally, the same principles are 
embodied in a handsome chair for 
executives. (1-1115) 


Simplified Subtraction 


Then there is an electric calculator 
which has been improved still further 
since we introduced it to our read- 
ers, in the April 15th issue. The 
innovation is a method of direct sub- 
traction—that is, subtraction simply 
by pressing a key. In making up in- 
voices, for instance, when the ma- 
chine has automatically accumulated 
all totals worked out, discounts can 
be subtracted with one push on the 
key. Think of the advantages in fig- 
uring payrolls, inventory, sales analy- 
sis, and so on! (2-1115) 


Five “Firsts” 


To be able to make several original 
copies at the same time has been the 
dream of many a typist who has been 
told to “Send this same letter to the 
following list, and make each one an 
original.” 

The dream has come true. Five 
copies, each typed through a ribbon 


and the last one looking just like the 
first, can be produced at the same 
time on any standard typewriter sim- 
ply by using a new attachment which 
feeds typewriter ribbons along be- 
tween the sheets of paper. 

The time and money-saving in- 
volved should appeal to office man- 
agers. (3-1115) 


Water “Wetter” 


An amazing chemical has just been 
developed which shuuld prove a boon 
in all sorts of industries where water 
is used in the process—in the produc- 
tion of textiles, paper, leather, paints, 
metals, ceramics, etc. 

Its function is to make water ‘‘wet- 
ter.” It does this five to ten times 
as effectively as the various soaps 
used as wetting agents, the makers 
tell us, and can be used in hard water 
or acid solutions where soaps have 
little effect. A little goes a long way, 
too, because one ounce in ten gallons 
of water will be effective. 

Its use increases the efficiency of 
metal-cleaning compounds, fire-ex- 
tinguisher liquids, window cleaners, 
and dust-laying solutions for use in 
mines and on roads, it is claimed. 
Many more uses will undoubtedly de- 
velop as industry becomes familiar 
with it and conscious of its potentiali- 
ties. (4-1115) 


For Tough Soldering 


Here’s another improvement—this 
time a_ high-tensile-strength solder 
and all-metal flux which will solder 
at low temperatures such hard-to- 
solder metals as aluminum, cast iron, 
stainless steel. 

It is especially suited for difficult 
production and repair jobs in fac- 
tories and shops, such as assembly of 
cast or sheet aluminum products; fill- 
ing in blow-holes in aluminum and 
other castings in foundries; and re- 
pairing hot water tanks and valves 
(because it can withstand high tem- 
peratures). (5-1115) 


For Play as Well as Work 


Business men whose hobby is 
metal-working and model making will 
be just as much interested in this new 















3996 ITEMS PER HOUR 


Miss Catherine Norwood of Baltimore dem- 
onstrates speed of the Underwood Sund- 
strand in stop-watch test and in the pres- 
ence of two witnesses. 


They keep 
their 


EYES 


on the 








ONSIDER not only the speed of the 

Underwood Sundstrand. Think of the 
ease of operation—the saving of eye-strain 
—the freedom from head-swinging fa- 
tigue. On this most modern of adding- 
figuring machines, there’s no need to 
swing your head from keyboard to work. 
One hand stays on the simplified ten-key 
keyboard. The other hand and the eyes 
follow the work! 

Simple as ABC, the Underwood Sund- 
strand adds, subtracts, multiplies and di- 
vides with an ease that is astounding, 
particularly to those who know the com- 
plexities of outmoded machines. With 
only ten numeral keys to operate, touch- 
figuring develops naturally. It is not an 
art to be acquired. It is simply a habit 
Copyright, 1937, 


Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Co. 


WORK 


instead of the Keyboard 


15% to 25% faster! 


that you adopt, and in an incredibly 
short period of time. 

Let us demonstrate the new Underwood 
Sundstrand on your own work in your 
own office using your own operator. We 
believe you will find it to be 15% to 25% 
faster and so much easier and pleasanter 
to operate that you will want to switch 
toan Underwood Sundstrand immediately. 
There is a manually or electrically oper- 





4140 ITEMS PER HOUR—aznd no mistakes! 


Mr. W. M. Williams of Atlanta, Georgia, Underwood Sundstrand operator 
for well-known farm machinery manufacturer, demonstrates accuracy as well 
as speed of the Underwood Sundstrand. Another certified stop-watch test. 





5192 ITEMS PER HOUR 


Miss Lillian Dietchman of Philadelphia op- 
erating an Underwood Sundstrand. The stop- 
watches registered more than 86 items per 
minute. Note that her eyes are on the work 
— only her right hand is on the keyboard. 


ated Underwood Sundstrand for every 
adding-figuring purpose. 

Write or telephone our nearest Branch 
for a free trial today. Every Underwood 
Sundstrand machine is backed by nation- 
wide, company-owned service facilities. 

o & s 
Adding Machine Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


Adding Machines... Typewriters... Accounting Ma- 
chines... Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 


One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
Underwood Elliott FisherSpeeds the World’s Business 


Underwood 
Sundstrand 


ADDING-FIGURING MACHINES 
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Hundreds of Enthusiastic 


Help Your Men 





Orders Greeted Our First 
Announcement 


“From all I can see in just read- 
ing a few of these ‘Pep Pellets,’ 
I want to congratulate you on 
getting out this Diary,—I am go- 
ing to place an order for three 
hundred copies.” 
President, Abbotts Dairies, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

“I think so well of your ‘Daily 
Pep Pellets’ that I am telling our 
people to order sixty copies of 
it for distribution to our sales 
people.”’ 

President, American Car and 

Foundry Co., New York City 
“I am very much impressed with ‘The Salesman’s 
Diary.’ Kindly enter our order for fifty copies 
and have them mailed marked for my personal 
attention.” 





President, Allegheny Steel Co., 

Brackenridge, Pa. 

“Enclosed is check covering payment for twenty- 
five copies of ‘The Salesman’s Diary’.”’ 

President, Eymann-Suderman Motor Co., 

Sanger, Calif. 

“Enclosed is check for fifteen of your new kind 

of salesman’s diary for our salesmen and ex- 


ecutives.” ; ; 
Schmidtman Company, Manitowoc, Wis. 


_——_——— Fill In And Mail Coupon Today 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


OT eee copies of “The Salesman’s Diary” featuring 
Pep Pellets by B. C. FORBES for every day in 1938 at prices quoted. Enclosed is 
‘ harge orders accepted from rated companies only.) 
(On New York City orders, add 2% to cover sales tax for relief of unemployed.) 


remittance of $............. 
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to Sell More in 1938! 


Give Each of Them a Copy of 
THE SALESMAN’S DIARY 
Featuring a Stimulating Pep Pellet by 
B. C. FORBES 


For Every Day in 1938 
[MAIL ORDER COUPON TODAY — SUPPLY LIMITED] 






Here’s a Made-to-Order Xmas Gift—A Good-will Builder— 
A Daily Buck-up to the Man on the Sales Front— 


A Success Stimulator. 


To Help Your Men Get On- 


GET ONE FOR EACH OF THEM! 


Supply limited. . . . Orders will be filled in order in which they are received 


SD-11-15 


PRICE SCHEDULE — U. S. ONLY 


1 to 10 copies........35 cents each 
11 to 50 copies........33 cents each 
51 to 100 copies........31 cents each 

101 to 500 copies........28 cents each 

Prices on 501 or more on request 

Prices include individual mailing envelopes. On 


orders of one hundred or more, company names 
imprinted on cover at cost of 2c a line per copy. 
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machine tool as will be small-parts 
engineers and jewelers, who can use 
it in their everyday work. It is a 
back-geared, screw-cutting lathe with 
the construction features of an indus- 
trial machine tool scaled down for the 
accurate machining of small work. It 
swings diameters of six inches and 
comes in two sizes—one accommo- 
dating 12 and the other 18 inches be- 
tween working centers. (6-1115) 


More Jobs for Galvanized Sheets 


The fact that relatively severe 
fabricating operations fractured the 
zinc coating on galvanized sheets has 
restricted their use to a considerable 
extent. But a new type of galvanized 
sheet, with a heavy zinc coating that 
will not crack or peel when subjected 
to severe drawing or forming opera- 
tions, has opened new fields for its 
use. 

It is available in both sheets and 
coils for all sorts of commercial uses, 
such as roof drainage parts, shapes 
and stampings made by cold drawing 
and rolling processes, refrigerator 
water shed pans, and other fabricated 
products where resistance to corro- 
sion is desired. (7-1115) 


Telegraphics 


A liquid to take the place of copper 
sulphate in connection with tool, die, 
pattern and templet-lay-out work 
dries quickly when applied to a metal 
surface and produces a dark back- 
ground which makes all lines drawn 
stand out clearly. (8-1115) 

An unusually lightweight water- 
proof fabric with a silk base, for rain- 
coats, drapes well and stands rough 
wear. (9-1115) 

A time recorder which helps to 
prevent aisle congestion as employees 
check in and out because it is speedy, 
is operated by one hand, and prints 
the time on the front of each em- 
ployee’s card where it is easily read. 
(10-1115) 

A black enamel suitable for finish- 
ing electrical apparatus such as steel 
switchboards, instrument panels, 
coils, dries to a rubber finish, is tough 
and durable, and has high electrical 
resistance. (11-1115) 

A lubricant which can be used to 
lubricate the rubber elements in ma- 
chines without damaging the rubber 
will be manufactured by several oil 
companies. (12-1115) 

—A. M. Forses. 
* 

Readers may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes for further information about any 
of these items which may mean $ and ¢ to 
the reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 














PROPHETS 
AND PROFITS 


Certain investors conceive investment counsellors to be 
inspired prophets of the future course of security prices, with 
particular insight on the day-to-day profit possibilities of 
individual issues. 


But if you are possessed of a considerable fortune, you are 
little concerned with the near-term movement of security 
prices. More important is the larger problem of managing 
your entire portfolio so as to preserve its fundamental sound- 
ness into the future. You realize that it may often be good 
judgment to forego nearby speculative capital-gains in the 
interest of the longer-term quality of the whole portfolio. 


Successful management of investments today involves 
constant study of such forces as social reform, international 
political and economic movements, governmental policies 
here and abroad, as well as intimate knowledge of the 
domestic business situation. Obviously, the management of 
a security portfolio in today’s uncertain investment world is 
more than a spare-time job for any one man. It is a full-time 
job for many men. 


Successful management of investments demands the facil- 
ities, man-power and organized knowledge of a large group 
of investment specialists to scrutinize each new situation, 
judge exactly how it will affect the value of individual 
securities in individual portfolios, and use that knowledge 
to the investor’s greatest advantage. That is the job that 
Moody’s Investors Service is doing for institutional and 
individual investors. 


Which of our many different advisory and supervisory 
services will help you most, we cannot tell until we have 
examined your list and know your investment requirements: 
Your inquiry will be held in confidence, and will involve 
no obligation. 


Moopy’s INVESTORS SERVICE 
JOHN MOODY, President 
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for the 


Lhief 


long the finest and 
fastest daily train to 


California 


Alone in its field as the hours-fastest 
and only extra-fare daily train between 
Chicago and California, the Chief is to 
be dressed anew from end to end this 
winter @ With delivery of car after car 
of their new light-weight equipment, 
sheathed in gleaming stainless steel, the 
six regular trains of the daily Chief are 
gradually acquiring the matchless beauty 
and comfort of the famous Super Chief. 


THE SUPER CHIEF 


This superb extra-fare train, Diesel drawn 
and streamlined in stainless steel, strictly 
first-class and but 3934 hours between 
Chicago and Los Angeles, attained in- 
stant and continuing popularity among 
discriminating California travelers — for 
its roominess and beauty of appoint- 
ment, its speed and smooth-riding comfort. 





@ Again this winter, four times 
each week, the Chief will carry 
a through Phoenix Pullman 
from Chicago, and there will be 
splendid service to and from San 

ernardino, for Palm Springs, via 
both the Super Chief and Chief. 


CALIFORNIA LIMITED 


A perennial favorite for 40 years, the 
solid-Pullman California Limited, without 
extra fare, is another fine Santa Fe daily 
train between Chicago and California. 





Our representatives will assist gladly in 
arranging all the details of your trip. 





T. B. Gallaher, P. T. M. 

Santa Fe System Lines 

1123 Railway Exchange 
Chicago 





Air Conditioning Nears Its Goat 
(Continued from page 13) 


and perfect these charts. Another 
yardstick for the industry is the 
“comfort chart,” developed by the 
American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers. This chart 
indicates the proper operation of air- 
conditioning equipment to provide 
maximum comfort for the user. 

The position of independent air- 
conditioning engineers and _ utility 
companies’ air-conditioning consul- 
tants has also added to this move- 
ment for uniformity of air condition- 
ing. For as the superiority of certain 
types of installation is recognized 
by these independent authorities, the 
industry will have a more accurate 
basis for comparison of equipment. 

A third important “within-the- 
industry” problem is the high cost 
of complete equipment. These costs 
result not only from the cost of raw 
materials, labor, and distribution, but 
also from the fact that many types 
of air-conditioning equipment require 
an unusually high cost of installation. 
The cost of installing a central system 
or a multi-unit system, for example, 
has been estimated to run as high as 
60 per cent. of the total ultimate cost 
to the buyer. 


The “Fly-by-Night” Is No Menace 


Aside from installation costs, which 
are no item in small self-contained 
units easily tapped to electricity and 
water outlets, the cost of manufactur- 
ing remains high. The impossibility 
of producing many widely diversified 
types and sizes of parts and equip- 
ment on a mass-production basis has 
been one stumbling block toward the 
reduction of manufacturing costs. 
The assembly line for self-contained 
units has likewise brought no real 
reduction in costs. 

But probably the most important 
reason for the high price of complete 
air-conditioning equipment lies in its 
“tailor-made” characteristics. A num- 
ber of men are required to do the job 
of making, estimating, selling, install- 
ing, and servicing the unit. 

Another problem that generally 
confronts an expanding industry is 
the wildcat, fly-by-night company 
which is attempting to crash the 
market made possible by the research 
and experimentation of older reput- 
able concerns. In the air-condition- 
ing industry, this type of industrial 
racketeer is the maker of “air-con- 
ditioning equipment” which does not 
fulfill the minimum requirements of 
true air conditioning. Manufacturers 
in the industry, however, do not re- 
gard him as much of a menace, for 
they feel that the public is not de- 
ceived by his misrepresentations. 





The Federal Trade Commission, re- 
cently ordering two makers of hu- 
midifiers and air purifiers to desist 
from advertising their products as 
“air conditioners,” enunciated the 
basic definition of air conditioning. 
The United States Department of 
Commerce and the National Better 
Business Bureau have also clearly 
and simply defined “air condition- 
ing” for the protection of the public. 
The Air Conditioning Manufactur- 
ers’ Association is in complete accord 
with these definitions. 


Refrigerant, Water Problems Are Licked 


Along with fly-by-night companies. 
irresponsible dealers have created 
still another problem within the in- 
dustry. This is a matter entirely in 
the control of manufacturers, how- 
ever, and they are unusually careful 
in the selection of qualified men to 
sell their equipment. 

Another difficulty for producers is 
the need for reserve stocks and sup- 
plies to answer the growing demand. 
The problem rests in the lack of com- 
plete standardization of parts, but the 
partial solution is the practice of 
building up reserve aqeipanent during 
slack periods of sales. 

As for the technical engineering 
problems in the industry, they have 
largely been solved. The production 
of equipment has been greatly sim- 
plified and manufacturing technique 
has been improved. The need for a 
safe, effective refrigerant has been 
adequately supplied with the develop- 
ment of “Freon,” which is considered 
the best refrigerant in general use in 
air-conditioning equipment to-day. 

The amount of water consumed by 
air-conditioning equipment has given 
rise to some apprehension on the part 
of cities and states where the water 
supply is limited. Due to an errone- 
ous statement, which was picked up 
and quoted in a recent report of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 





Carrier exports air conditioning to Egypt 





Commerce, the estimate was made 
that water-using air - conditioning 


equipment, running on a twelve- 
month, 24-hour basis, has a potential 
gross water demand of 700,000,000,- 
000 gallons a year. Corrected, this 
potential demand is 151,000,000,000 
gallons annually, but makers of air- 
conditioning equipment point out 
that this is a highly theoretical situ- 
ation. Actually, water-consuming 
equipment is estimated to use far less 
than 1 per cent. of the total water 
supply in the country. 


Water-saving devices, such as 
evaporative condensers and cooling 
towers, have been developed which 
cut down consumption to a minimum. 
The evaporative condenser as devel- 
oped by leading manufacturers, for 
example, consumes approximately 
one-twentieth of the water supply re- 
quired for the old type of equipment. 


These are generally the outstand- 
ing problems within the industry. 
There remain, however, certain prob- 
lems outside the industry which have 
a definite bearing on air conditioning 
and its future. 


What Is True Air Conditioning? 


Foremost among these is the con- 
fusion of public thinking on air con- 
ditioning. John Q. Public is inclined 
to think of air conditioning entirely in 
terms of Summer cooling. Complete 
air conditioning, of course, includes 
not only cooling, dehumidifying, cir- 
culating, ventilating, and cleansing of 
indoor air during the Summer 
months, but warming, humidifying, 
circulating, ventilating, and cleansing 
of the air in Winter as well. Manu- 
facturers stress the work that their 
particular equipment will perform, 
and their advertising and publicity 
show their desire to inform the pub- 
lic on what complete air conditioning 
really means. Yet irresponsible build- 
ing contractors have contributed to 
misrepresentation by building resi- 
dences with partial air conditioning 
and selling them as “fully air condi- 
tioned.” Some of these installations 
are totally inadequate for their re- 
quirements, as the buying public is 
finding out. 


Architects in smaller communities, 
where no independent air-condition- 
ing consultant is available, are some- 
times wary of including air condition- 
ing even when the client requests it, 
because of the difficulty of getting 
proper advice and the possibility of 
an unsuccessful installation. An in- 
crease in the number of air-condition- 
ing engineers will take care of this 
situation, 


Another and more important prob- 
lem that faces the industry to-day is 
the number of city and municipal or- 


dinances which many manufacturers 
consider are “hamstringing” air-con- 
ditioning installations. 

Some thirty cities have regulations 
in the building, electrical, safety, and 
health codes that directly affect the 
installation of air-conditioning equip- 
ment. They tend to regulate not only 
the type of equipment to be used, but 
also the methods and procedure of 
installation, and even the operation of 
the equipment. 


Are City Regulations Harmful? 


Such regulations, while helpful in 
some respects, bring in the danger of 
impeding the growth and development 
of air-conditioning equipment. New 
York City, for example, requires per- 
mission from city authorities before 
air-conditioning equipment can be 
installed. Chicago’s ordinances are 
equally strict. Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
has one of the most detailed and ex- 
tensive codes in the country. In Wis- 
consin, the backers of this movement 
have even gone to the extent of pro- 
posing a code for State-wide use, 
embodying the results of studies and 
surveys of leading engineers in the 
country. 

Cincinnati has taken the first step 
toward uniform operation of air-con- 
ditioning equipment with an ordi- 
nance limiting to fifteen degrees the 





differential between the temperature 
of an air-conditioned building and 
the temperature outside. While man- 
ufacturers do not consider this the 
final and complete answer to the 
problem, the industry as a whole wel- 
comes the ordinance “as being a con- 
structive move to correct the er- 
roneous operation of air-conditioning 
installations.” 

The problem of taxation has not 
yet become serious to the industry, 
but it may. Columbus, Ohio, has a 
taxon sewage outlets which might 
discourage sales of equipment with- 
out water-saving devices. And Cin- 
cinnati is considering a tax on all 
air-conditioning equipment. 

Air conditioning is growing. All 
types of equipment are generally in- 
creasing, with large central systems 
and multi-unit systems making up the 
greater bulk of dollar sales, and self- 
contained units far ahead in number 
of installations sold. The industrial 
market is still growing. So is the 
commercial market. And the residen- 
tial field is practically untouched. 

What lies ahead is anyone’s guess. 
But the industry now is solving the 
problems of the day one by one, in 
sound, thorough fashion—in a fash- 
ion which promises a sound founda- 
tion for the future. And that is a 
good sign. 





tioning Apparatus. 





Sturtevant 


AIR CONDITIONING 
Equipment 


For New Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


This magnificent new building is one of the many 
government buildings in Washington, D.C., which 
have been equipped with Sturtevant Air Condi- 


1270 tons of Conditioned air per hour are handled 
by the Sturtevant Equipment in this building! 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 


Sturtevant 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Dr dnt Ueik 


World’s Largest Makers of Air Handling and Conditioning Equipment 
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Check Your Stocks 
By These Gains! 


Does your list include 
the 18 specially favored 


units reporting third 
quarter gains of 50 to 
700%? 


B* sure that your funds are in- 
vested in those expertly man- 
aged concerns that are forging 
ahead despite current handicaps. 
This week’s UNITED OPINION 
Bulletin analyzes third quarter 
earnings of 105 leading companies, 
18 of which show outstanding 
results. 


Send for Bulletin F.M. 79 FREE 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 














Chrysler Corporation 
* DIVIDEND ON COMMON STOCK ° 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation have de- 
clared a dividend of three dollars ($3.00) per share 
on the outstanding common stock, payable De- 
cember 13, 1937, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business, November 12, 1937 


B.E. Hatchinson, Chairman, Finance Committes 
a NL 
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g ppropriately, the Hay-Adem: 
House upholds the standards of 
charm and dignity exemplified 
by the two illustrious names it 
bears; with a definite emphasis 
on comfort, service, cuisine and 
economy of rates. 


COMPLETELY 


Cin Quilitioned 


RATES 
crom®S since GY pouate 


HAY:ADAMS HOUSE 


SIXTEENTH AT H STREET 
Opposite the White House 
Overlooking Lafayette Park 


WASHINGTON, DC. 


1937 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


dames 6. Donley 


ARGIN restrictions have been 

eased on the buying side and that 

should eventually work out to 
the market’s good. More significant 
than the reduction to 40 per cent. is 
the indication that the regulators are 
willing to listen to reason. Now that 
stocks are rather thoroughly deflated, 
however, a 30 per cent. margin 
should be sufficiently high. On short 
margins the authorities probably went 
too far, but twisting the bear’s tail 
should not do much damage to the 
market’s internal structure at this 
stage. 

A further loosening up of regula- 
tions which hamper the development 
of a broad and more stable market 
such as would be more deliberate in 
its appraisal of security values in the 
light of business trends is hardly to 
be expected at this time. But such 
steps, along with an end to the de- 
bilitating ‘‘cheap money” policy, 
must eventually be taken if capital 
is to be lured out of hiding and put 
back to work on such a scale as to 
take the burden of supporting one- 
tenth of the able-bodied population 
off the taxpayer. 

The most hopeful angle of the 
stock market’s present situation is 
that it has already discounted so 
much by its unusually swift and deep 
decline. Taking the Times average, 
which is a composite index made up 
of equal numbers of railroad and in- 





dustrial stocks, it is enlightening to 
go back over the formative period of 
the late bull market, its rise and al- 
most complete collapse. 

From May, 1934, to May, 1935. 
that average moved within a trading 
range of 15 points—from 75 to 90. 
That was the period of accumulation. 
The average moved out of that range 
in late May, 1935, and rose to a peak 
of 144, in round figures, in Novem- 
ber, 1936. As we bring hindsight 
into play, we find that from early 
October, 1936, to late March, 1937, 
a period of about six months, that 
average held within a range of about 
10 points in round figures—134 to 
144. That was the period of distri- 
bution. The “tip-off” was given in 
March, when the average failed to 
top its previous high, set in Novem- 
ber. For that was the first time since 
the long upswing began that the 
Times average had failed to set a 
new high within such a time limit. 

At its Oct. 19, 1937, low of 86, in 
round figures, the Times average was 
back within the upper limits of the 
trading area wherein was laid the 
foundation for the long bull market. 

The question now is, where do we 
go from here? The answer, the 
writer believes, will be “up again.” 
Since Labor Day the key to the mar- 
ket has been the operating rate of 
the steel industry. From now on 
Washington should be the key. If 
Congress, having proved its strength 
in the Supreme Court fight, turns 
thumbs-down on the fantastic eco- 
nomics of the New Deal, stocks may 
well set about discounting resumption 
of the major recovery in business. 

Up to this writing (Nov. 8) the 
market has given no satisfactory in- 
dication of a definite turn. But at 
this stage unexpected developments 
should favor the bulls, and in that 
event a testing of Oct. 19 lows may 
be avoided. 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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WALL STREET POINTERS 


What’s Ahead 
for Stocks? 





Joseph D. Goodman 


HEN studying physics. one 

learns that “a body in motion 

continues in the direction in 
which it is moving until stopped by 
an exterior force.” The market is 
just like that. I think the market 
will continue its main downward 
trend until checked by developments 
at Washington or other forces. 

Of course, the market is well liqui- 
dated now, being practically on a 
cash basis. Any selling from this 
point will be deliberate and informed, 
not scared. While intermediate ral- 
lies might or might not occur, and 
while a period of dullness might en- 
sue, I am inclined to think any dull- 
ness will be accompanied by sagging 
prices, particularly in stocks not yet 
on the bargain counter, principally 
the market leaders. 

Confidence in the profit prospect 
does not exist; until that returns, no 
real bull market can get under way. 
Reduced margins, alone, cannot do 
that. 

To give readers an idea of probable 
readjustments, consider Dow Chemi- 
cal. There are outstanding 945,000 
shares of common, selling around 
$100 a share; $3,000,000 of pre- 
ferred; $5,000,000 bonds. Working 
capital amounts to $9,200,000, or 
about $1.20 for the common after de- 
ducting preferred stock and bonds. 
Book value of the common is $23 a 
share; earnings last year were $4.17 
a share, and gross sales were $25,- 
500,000. The company’s securities 
sell in the market for about $108.- 
00,000. 

On the other hand, Butler Bros. 
has 1,100,000 shares of common; 
283,000 shares of preferred ; no fund- 
ed debt. Working capital is $21,300,- 
000, or $12 for the common (selling 
at $10) after deducting the preferred 
at par. Earnings last year were 
$1.81 a share, with gross sales of 
$81,000,000; yet the company’s se- 
curities sell in the market for $17,- 
00,000. 

Climax Molybdenum, recently list- 
ed on the Big Board, has outstanding 
2,500,000 shares; working capital is 
$4,600,000, or less than $2 a share: 
earned last year $2.07 a share. The 
company has written up its property 


account, under the heading of ‘‘Dis- 
covered Increment,” by $74,000,000! 
If this stock is as good as the insiders 
think, they should keep it themselves, 
not “distribute” it to the public. 

On the foregoing basis, therefore, 
anyone buying Dow Chemical is pay- 
ing far beyond its investment worth 
and purchasers of Climax are taking 
a needless risk. 

In recommending stocks, I have 
always believed in picking those 
where an investor is most likely to 
get his money’s worth. Hence, I pre- 
fer stocks where the equity in net 
working capital bears a reasonable 
proportion to the price of the stock. 

Some stocks now selling under or 
near the net working capital per 
share (after deducting preferred 
stocks and bonds) are the following: 


Present Net Working 


Price Capital 
MNS. 2.5 ocd $12 
Mack Track .......... 24 37 
White Motor ......... 12 20 
Electric Storage Battery 25 28 
ee 14 17 
Kroger Grocery ....... 17 14 
American Stores ...... 11 13 
Am. Agric. Chemical.. 63 65 
ee Ee eee 17 20 
ee eee 13 16 
Bigelow-Sanford ...... 32 34 
| 82 105 
Am, Somistra....:.<... 16 17 


Unless something happens at Wash- 
ington to change the outlook, I think 
that earnings during the first quarter 
of next year will be bad, with divi- 
dend reductions and omissions. On 
this basis, I feel the following stocks 
should be avoided at present by in- 
vestors, awaiting better buving op- 
portunities later: 


General Motors Allis-Chalmers 


Chrysler American Can 
Timken Roller Ingersoll Rand 
Bearing National Lead 
United Aircraft Libbey-Owens Glass 
Boeing Montgomery Ward 


Caterpillar Tractor 
Johns- Manville 
Allied Chemical 
DuPont 

Parke Davis 
Union Carbide 


With regard to short sales at pres- 
ent prices, it is obvious that the same 
opportunity for profit does not exist 
as around September Ist: but never- 
theless, unless there is a change in 
the earnings trend, it is possible that 
the leading stocks will later sell at 25 
to 30 per cent. under the lows made 
on October 19th. To those selling 
short at this time, it is recommended 
that stop-loss protection be used at 
prices slightly above the highs made 
during the last week of October. 

* 


St. Joseph Lead 
Int. Nickel 

Deere 

Int. Harvester 
General Electric 
Westinghouse Elec. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to inter- 
ested readers on the day of its writ- 
ing. Rates on request. 
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DIVIDENDS 
ARMOUR 480. COMPANY 


(ILLINOIS) 


On October 22 a dividend of fifteen cents 
(15c) per share on the common stock of 
the above corporation was declared by the 
Board of Directors, payable December 15, 
1937, to shareholders of record at the close 
of business November 25, 1937. 


On October 22 a quarterly dividend of one 
and three-fourths per cent (14%) per 
share on the issued and outstanding 7% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, and a divi- 
dend of one dollar and a half ($1.50) per 
share on the issued and outstanding $6.00 
Cumulative Convertible Prior Preferred 
Stock of the above corporation were de- 
clared by the Board of Directors, both 
payable January 2, 1938, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business Decem- 
ber 10, 1937. 


E. L. LALUMIER, Secretary 


ARMOUR —_4"0_ COMPANY 


OF DELAWARE 


On October 22 a quarterly dividend of 
one and three-fourths per cent (144%) per 
share on the Preferred Capital Stock of 
the above corporation was declared by the 
Board of Directors, payable January 2. 
1938, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business December 10, 1937. 


E. L. LALUMIER, Secretary 



































VERY investor should read this inter- 
esting booklet by Denber Simkins, na- 
tionally known writer on economic affairs. 
It shows why many people lose in the 


Stock Market. Explains the most depend- 
able method of forecast. 


past. Shows how YOU may take advan- 


tage of it. A copy of “MAKING MONEY 
IN STOCKS” will be sent to you ABSO- 


Div. 693, Chimes Building, Syracuse, N. Y 





Proves that this 
method has produced goed results in the 


LUTELY FREE. No obligation. Just address: 
INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 








YOU CAN! 


CONTROL YOUR FATE 


Only one power controls your destiny—a strange force 
sleeping in your mind. Awaken it! Command it to obey 
you! Push obstacles aside and attain your fondest 
hopes and ideals. The Rosicrucians know how. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Learn why great masters through the ages were 
Rosicrucians. Free booklet tells the fascinating story 
of this age old Fraternity and how to obtain its 
priceless teachings. Write to: Scribe A.T.V., 


THE ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 

















The value of Forbes Magazine 
to the advertiser is based upon 


its essential value to the reader. 
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Coming December 15— 


A Graphic Record of the Achievements 
of American Industry 
On A Scale Never Before Attempted! 


at 20TH ANNIVERSARY ISSUE 
OF FORBES will depict the whole 
drama of the Past twenty years of 
American industry . . . a valuation 
of the Present and a forecast of the 
Future. 


No forward-looking business man 
will willingly miss this graphic study 
of the past progress and future des- 
tinies of the four M's of business: 


Men... Management 
Materials . . . Machinery 


Within the pages of a single issue 
of FORBES you will find the answers 
to such questions as these: 


In what ways has business leader- 
ship changed in the past 20 years 
and what executives best exemplify 
the changes? . . . Where were 
today's business leaders 20 years 
ago? What did they look like? 

. What course must industry 
follow to assure sound labor rela- 
tions in the future? . . . What is 
the one thing that most differen- 
tiates the thinking of today's busi- 
ness leaders from yesterday's? .. . 
What are the outstanding changes 
that have come over management 
in the past 20 years? . . . What 


the past 20 years, such as alloys, 


plastics, cellulose, etc., mean to the 
workman, to the consumer, to the 50¢ 


business man? . . . What does the 
future hold for the investor? 
—and the answers to hundreds of 
other questions vital to your work . . . 
your business . . . your future. 


This Year Give FORBES Subscriptions As Xmas Gifts! _ 


Copies of the 20th Anniversary Issue of FORBES will be © 
ready December |5th—just in time to present to your — 
business associates, customers and friends as a Christ- ~ 
mas Gift. Make up your Christmas lists without rush or — 
bother in the quiet of your office. Every forward-looking © 
business man will be appreciative of a copy of the 20th — 
Anniversary Issue and throughout the year FORBES will ” 
be a reminder twice each month of your thoughtfulness ~ 
and generosity. An appropriate gift card bearing your ~ 
name as donor sent on request. Your own subscription — 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS GIFT RATES 


Good Only Until December 31, 1937 
1 One-Year Gift Subscription . . . - » « $ 5.00 
2 One-Year Gift Subscriptions ..... . 7.50 
3 One-Year Gift Subscriptions .... . . 10.00 
Each Additional One-Year Gift ..... . 3.00 


Above Rates Apply to U. S. and Canada Only. Foreign $1.00 a Year Extra. 


oe er ee aR ee ee Mail With Your Gift Lists ~—~-~---~-~-- 
FORBES, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed is -—s C—O Me ceenvbsuewseeeenan One-Year Gift 
Subscriptions to FORBES to begin with the 20th Anniversary Issue—out 
December 15. ao is gift list. 
EE ee Hee TTT Te ey TTT TT TTT TT TT TTT TT Te 
Dt “wecsectivennessswtebesdbhees neasenees PEED cesanssacdsccntnscswanddons 
ee ee ee ee er 2 6 Sb bEEDEES REEMA EORY 
De: cbentéencbeneobaseseedadns Oeeedteskensswee BED conesvncnscesscodesseccue 


ey I WN NN ig ii en eee eee cee ecbbse ennai 
© Include my Subscription also. It is New (© Renewal 
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DOUBLE 
do the new materials developed in VALUE 






ALSO 8 PAGES OF CONTRASTING PHOTOGRAPHS OF 
PRODUCTS OF 1917 AND 1937! THE BIGGEST ISSUE IN 
YEARS. THE MOST SIGNIFICANT IN FORBES' HISTORY! 


may be included at the special Christmas rates listed. 


Fill in the Coupon and Attach Your Gift List or Mail 
the Convenient Gift Subscription Order Card Enclosed © 


at This Page. 


a tre 





SPECIAL GIFT SUBSCRIPTION ORDER CARD 
Gift Rates: 1 One-Year $5.00; 2 One-Year $7.50: 3 One-Year $10.00. Each Add’l $3.00 


Please enter one-year ptions to FORBES for the names listed 
elow t0 haghe ai Ck tak aadnereny E Issue and send bill to me: 


Nine. ..c:cosasseessiubissseslabualeonsiaieiadaliiasiitadaiia thats Re ERR SEE A ASC SR eR! ii 


SEND BILL TO: Name. 


Biri. ......ncosaaane 


() Enter my own subscription, also, It is (] New (1) Renewal w 








FORBES 


120 Fifth Avenue 
New Yerk, N. Y. 








Do You Know This? 





October farm wages were highest 
in seven years. Day rates without 
board averaged $1.83 for the entire 
country, a gain of 24 cents a day 
from October, 1936. (Department of 
Agriculture ) 


The union scale for journeymen 
electricians is $1.70 an hour. 
* 


Forty thousand men in more than 
1,500 American industrial labora- 
tories are researching at the rate of 
$300,000,000 a year. 


* 


CHALEING THE iA 


S "> / 






WHEN THE PASS EVIL 
BEGAN TO FLOURISH 
IN THE EARLY OAYS 
OF THE RAILROAD, THE 
PRACTICE WAS KNOWN 
AS "CHALKING THE HAT™ 
FROM THE CONDUCTORS 
CUSTOM OF PLACING A 

WHITE MARK ON THE 

*STOVE-PIPE” OF THE 

FAVORED PASSENGER 


At least ninety-three companies 
have formal plans under which extra 
compensation is given workers whose 
services are no longer required. (Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board) 

* 

The number of Federal savings 
and loan associations in active opera- 
tion in the U. S. passed the 1,300 
mark early: in October. (Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board) 

* 


Aircraft manufacturers delivered 
2,060 airplanes valued at $71,723,589 
during the first eight months of this 
year, an increase of 69.5 per cent. 
over the same 1936 period. (Aero- 


nautical Chamber of Commerce of 
America) 
* 


Industrial life insurance in this 


country has grown from $3,179,489,- 


541 in 1910 to $19,463,951,533 in 
1936, 


* 


_A wage earner in the State of New 
York who makes $2,000 annually 


pays out a total of 17.2 per cent. of 
his income in taxes; a New York 
farmer of equal income pays only 
9.8 per cent. in taxes. (Twentieth 
Century Fund) 


Life insurance companies paid out 
$20,000,000,000 to policyholders and 
beneficiaries during the depression. 
(Leroy A. Lincoln, president, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company ) 


* 


To-day meat packing is the most 
important industry in eight states— 
Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Missouri, Colorado and 


South Dakota. 
* 


Sales of Government “baby bonds” 
will pass the billion-dollar mark by 
the end of the year. (U. S. Treasury 


Department) 
* 


More than half the individual in- 
come taxes collected by the Federal 


Government are paid by persons in 
four states—New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois and California. 

* 

Not a passenger lost his life in a 
train accident on the railroads of the 
U. S. in the first six months of 1937. 

a 

The proportion of the U. S. popu- 
lation living on farms, once predomi- 
nant, has declined until now 75 per 
cent. of the people live in cities, towns 
and villages. 

k 

It takes about 100 miles of cotton 

yarn to make a typical pneumatic 


truck tire. (Paul W. Litchfield) 
* 


The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company reported gross 
operating revenues of $1,037,099,160 
for the twelve months ended Aug. 
31, and net income, after all expenses 
and charges, of $195,504,204, equal 
to $10.46 a share on the capital stock 
outstanding. 





DOWN TO 
THE FINISH 





Make yourself a highball with Canada Dry Water, then sip it 
leisurely. Notice how it stays sparkling-fresh down to the last 
sip. The reason? PIN-POINT CARBONATION, a special Canada Dry 
Process. The proof? Leave an opened bottle of Canada Dry Water 
in your refrigerator. Twenty-four hours later it will still sparkle. 
Or judge Canada Dry Water as the experts do. Pour some into a 
champagne glass and notice the lively “Champagne” Sparkle. 


Now at new low prices. 


THE WATER WITH THE 
‘“Champagne’’ SPARKLE 













“TI owe it to 
that Champagne 


F Sparkle”’ 





we Uj > 


CANADA DRY 
WATER 
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Agfa Film 


How Often Do Your 


Executives 
Come to New York? 


The convenience of maintaining a 
suite at the Sherry-Netherland on a 
monthly basis for the use of execu- 
tives when in New York is self- 
evident. But the economy is often 
surprising! 

There’s a money saving over day 
rates, of course. And then there is 
the prestige of a fine address. 


Situated on the Park, surrounded by 
quiet streets, the Sherry- Netherland 
can assure you of restful nights after 
busy days. For business, its location 
is ideal, within easy reach of the 
financial and mercantile districts. 
Theatres and smart shops are close by. 
* 
Restaurant and Bar Service in 
keeping with the traditional 
Sherry-Netherland standard 
oe 
Single rooms from $7 per day. 
Double rooms from $10. 
Suites from $15. 
* 


Brochure on request. 


The SHERRY- 
NETHERLAND 


FACING THE PARK 


FIFTH AVENUE at 59th ST., NEW YORK 
Eugere Vait—Manager 
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Six 
Preferred Stocks 
For Income 


Edward L. Barnes 


REFERRED stocks have been de- 
clining during the last few 
months, and yields of 5 per cent. 
or better are not uncommon from 
well-secured dividends. Prices will 
go lower before higher if the business 
decline is not arrested, but dividends 
on the stocks recommended can be 


share of preferred stock until 194}, 
Radio Corporation is a holding 
company engaged in coordinating in- 
terests in every field of radio develop- 
ment. Functions include the manu- 
facture of sets, tubes, phonograph rec- 
ords and other equipment, radio com- 
munication and radio broadcasting, 
Wholly owned subsidiaries are RCA 
Manufacturing, National Broadcast- 
ing, RCA Communications and the 
Radio Marine Corp. of America. 
The concern is a leading experi- 
mentalist in the television field, and 
while such activities probably will not 
yield any profit for some time, the 
company will be well situated to take 
advantage of any new developments. 
Interchemical Corporation, former- 
ly International Printing Ink Corp., 
has no debt ahead of the small amount 
of preferred stock, which deserves a 
strong investment rating. The inac- 
tivity of the market in the shares is 
the chief drawback, but that does 
not detract from intrinsic merit. 








PREFERRED STOCKS FOR INCOME 


Approx. 

Price Yield 
Ohio Oil $6 Cum....... 105 5.7% 
Radio Corp. $3.50 Cum.. 59 5.9 
Read Ist $2 Cum...... 37 5.4 
Interchemical $6 Cum.. 105 5.7 
Pacific Light. $6 Cum.. 103 5.8 


Walgreen $4.50 Cum... 76 5.9 


Call- Shares -—Earned per Share 
able Issued 1936 §=1935 1934 
110 548,077 $14.38 $10.00 $9.79 
100 899,093 6.89 5.57 4.62 
50 559,824 11.64 10.21 10.15 
110 66,917 18.97. 17.19 16.67 
105 196,665 37.72 41.62 28.28 


107% 100,000 (Brought out in 1937) 








paid under depression conditions, if 
not of excessive duration. 

Reading Company has both first 
and second preferred stock outstand- 
ing, the second preferred being con- 
vertible, half into common and half 
into first preferred, at the option of 
the company. Investment merits of 
the two stocks are similar. The un- 
fortunate history of rail securities— 
which, incidentally, have long been 
under Federal regulation and super- 
vision via the Interstate Commerce 
Commission—tends to frighten in- 
vestors from all transportation issues. 

However, Reading is still finan- 
cially strong and covering its interest 
and senior dividends by an encourag- 
ing margin. Yields are relatively 
high considering the long unbroken 
dividend record and the prospect is 
that earnings for some time will be 
in excess of preferred requirements. 

Radio preferred is down from a 
1937 high of 80 to a recent extreme 
low of 48%. The price has since re- 
bounded about ten points, but still 
appears reasonable for a semi-invest- 
ment issue providing a good income 
as well as long-range speculative fea- 
tures by reason of its convertibility 
into five shares of common for one 


Profits are running higher this year 
than last. Preferred dividends have 
been paid regularly since the stock 
was issued in 1928. Net quick assets 
alone are equivalent to approximately 
90 per cent. of the par amount of pre- 
ferred outstanding. 

Interchemical Corp. supplies 50 per 
cent. of all the ink used by news- 
papers in this country, but a more 
important outlet for its ink products 
on a poundage and dollar basis is the 
labeling and packaging field for con- 
sumer goods. 

Pacific Lighting preferred is ex- 
pected to show in the vicinity of $40 
a share for the stock this year. Junior 
to this preferred is common stock 
with a market value of some $64,000,- 
000, paying regular dividends. There 
would thus seem to be a splendid mar- 
gin of safety for the senior stock, 
though it is preceded by a sizable 
funded debt. The company controls 
a group of natural gas companies, 
having disposed of its electric proper- 
ties, and would seem to be lesa vul- 
nerable thari some of the strictly 
electric concerns to Federal or mu- 
nicipal power competition. 

Walgreen $4.50 preferred is a new 
issue brought out early in 1937 in 
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connection with a refinancing plan 
which retired the former $6.50 pre- 
ferred and provided the company with 
additional working capital. Last year’s 
earnings applied to the present pre- 
ferred were more than six times re- 
quirements, evidencing a sound sta- 
tistical position for this issue. The 
issue carries warrants to purchase 
one share of common stock at $34 
through September 15, 1939, and at 
higher prices thereafter. The com- 
mon now sells around 23, and is ex- 
pected to report about $2 a share 
earned in 1937. 

Walgreen operates the second- 
largest drug chain in the United 
States, with about 500 stores in some 
140 cities. 

Ohio Oil preferred is senior to 
common stock valued in the market at 
more than $90,000,000, and is not 
preceded by any funded debt. This 
preferred seems exceptionally well 
fortified and possesses real invest- 
ment merit. 

At the end of 1936, there were 11,- 
116 producing wells on 267,000 out 
of a total of 1,518,000 acres located in 
most of the major U. S. oil fields. 
The largest single production source 
is the Yates Pool (Pecos County, 
Texas), which accounts for about 25 
per cent. of total output. Indicative 
of the substantial size of these inter- 
ests is the company’s estimate that 
proved crude oil reserves exceeded 
600 million barrels at the end of 1933. 


New Men in Big Jobs 


Theodore G. Montague has been 
elected president and chairman of the 
executive and advisory committees of 
the Borden Company. 

F. E. Kruesi, vice-president of the 
Middle West Service Company, has 
been elected to the new office of ex- 
ecutive vice-president. 

Joseph F. Abbott, who has been 
president of the American Sugar Re- 
fining Company since 1929, has been 
appointed chief executive officer of 
the company. 

John R. Lotz has been elected 
president of the Stone & Webster En- 
gineering Corporation. 

James Cox Brady has been elected 


a director of the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion. 








San Francisco, California 

November 3, 1937 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Standard Oil Company of California held today 
a regular dividend number forty-seven of twenty- 
ve cents a share and an extra dividend of 
fifty-five cents a share were declared, both 
dividends payable on December 15, 1937, to all 
stockholders of record as shown by the transfer 
books of the Corporation in San Francisco and 


ag se at the close of business on November 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 











To the 
hills! 


Learning that the levee might break, 
an Arkansas merchant boarded up 
his store, then took his telephone 
from the wall. “I didn’t want it to get wet,” he 
explained, as he carried it to safety! 

Such instinctive acts speak louder than words. To 
millions of people, the telephone—an inanimate 
object—is almost a member of the family. More 
than three hundred thousand Bell System men and 
women seek to make it always your unfailing friend. 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 



































Our Man 


in 





Your Town 


To appreciate his importance in the community, 
ask the beneficiaries who receive Prudential checks. 


He may be able to render you valuable service. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, PRESIDENT HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 
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News of the Motor World 


Norman G. Shidle 


Sales Outlook 


Whatever volume increases may 
come later, the figures will show a 
slowing up in automobile sales to 
have taken place late in October and 
early in November. More than one 
overly-optimistic production schedule 
had to be cut as the New York show 
began the first of this month. 

Attendance at the various shows 
held thus far has not been up to that 
of last year. Practically every ex- 
ecutive is convinced that sales of the 
1938 models will have to be made. 
They know now that business is not 
going to come rolling in—unless some 
unexpected change suddenly comes in 
the general economic picture. 

There is no disposition to look for 
a slump of any major proportions, 
but most men in the industry will be 
pleased if sales for the next twelve 
months equal those of the last twelve. 


Dealer Laws Hurt Customers 


Automobile executives are not san- 
guine about the ultimate effects on 
dealers and on the public of the vari- 
ous new state laws which attempt 
control of various manufacturer-deal- 
er relationships, including, in several 
instances, the setting up of used-car 
trade-in allowances. 

More than one factory executive 
has been outspoken in his doubts 
about this new legislative trend. A. 
vanDerZee of Dodge told dealers 
recently that the trend, if carried far 
enough, might conceivably result in 
automobile dealers being legislated 
out of business and pointed out that 
neither the laws looking toward con- 
trol of used-cars prices “nor any other 
law will lead you to the land of milk 
and honey. You should discourage 
the trend toward regimentation of 
business life.” 

Even more specific was Stude- 
baker’s President Paul G. Hoffman 
when he told a huge meeting of his 
dealers : 

“T see one danger that threatens 
your profits and those of other self- 
reliant automobile dealers, and that 
is the inclination of certain dealer 
groups to seek legislation aimed at 
your customers. I refer to the state 
appraisal and licensing bureaus which 
propose to fine you, jail you and de- 
prive you of your right to do business 
if you exceed the used-car allowances 
authorized by them. I am not defend- 
ing over-allowances, but I say em- 
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phatically that any average allowance 
is unfair to you and your customers. 
. . - Never forget that an attack on 
your customers is an attack on you. 
. . . It is not only your business that 
is put in jeopardy by those business 
groups who seek special privilege 
from the politicians, but the whole 
system of American enterprise.” 


Show Meetings Change 


The character of trade and industry 
meetings during New York automo- 
bile show week has changed to a 
marked degree in the last few years. 
In the old days manufacturers dined 


Boake Carter on international af- 
fairs. Events of this kind dominate 
New York automobile show week now. 


No Mystery about Accident Reduction 


There is really no mystery about 
the procedure required to bring about 
a reduction of street and highway 
accidents, the Automotive Safety 


Foundation claims. Techniques have — 


been developed and proved. Where 
they have been applied, reductions 
have always followed. But there is 
nothing spectacular about the pro- 
cedure—except the results. It takes 
hard continuous application. Briefly 
it involves : 

1. Complete and thorough analysis 
of all accidents. 

2. Driver examinations and some 
central authority with power tc #& 
pend and revoke licenses of those who 
disregard the rights of others. 





tically at this time of year. 





The “automobile year”, so far as the industry itself is concerned, has 
always run approximately from one show season to another. 
automobile shows are held in the Fall, the industry takes stock statis- 
Here are some highlights of its present 
status and its record for the year ending September, 1937: 

Passenger-car factory sales.... 
Truck factory sales.......... 
Increase over previous 12 months 
Motor vehicles registered in U. S 
CE aaa err eee 
Total motor-vehicle-user taxes paid.......... $1,565,000,000 
Total car and truck dealers. . . 
Total repair shops.......... 
Retail gasoline outlets....... 
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4,182,000 
928,000 
12% 
29,000,000 
12,750,000 


46,753 
98,529 
380,000 








and entertained dealers in vast num- 
bers at large sales gatherings through- 
out the week. Inspirational selling 
talks and social parties predominated. 

Now most dealer gatherings are 
held before the automobile show sea- 
son opens and are staged either in De- 
troit or in various regional centers— 
and entertainment plays a minor role. 

Show week gatherings tend to 
center around broader ideas and often 
around purposes or interests com- 
mon to the industry as a whole. In 
New York, for example, a luncheon 
of the recently-formed Automotive 
Safety Foundation found the top ex- 
ecutives of the automobile industry 
sitting down with the people most 
prominent in traffic safety move- 
ments. General Motors was host to 
prominent transportation and auto- 
motive men at a gathering commem- 
orating the fortieth anniversary of the 
invention of the Diesel engine. The 
annual dinner of the Society of Au- 
tomotive Engineers brought together 
technicians and executives to hear 


3. Intelligent enforcement, backed 
by intensive education. 

4. Application of traffic engineer- 
ing to make the best possible use of 
existing streets and highways. 

5. Gradual movement toward 
building of new highways to include 
modern road design and rapid mod- 
ernization of present trunk-line roads. 

Community application of these 
principles has resulted in reduced 
traffic accident fatalities in thirteen 
states this year as compared to last— 
and in at least 135 cities. In eight 
cities ranging from 25,000 to 50,000 
population there wasn’t a single traf- 
fic fatality in the first eight months 
of this year—and fifty-two cities of 
10,000 to 25,000 population had an 
absolutely clean record. Yet traffic 
fatalities for the nation as a whole 
are about 9 per cent. greater this year 
than ever before—because the hard 
work necessary in individual com- 
munities is not yet being done in 
enough cases to bring about an over- 
all reduction. 
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HIGHEST QUALITY 


OFFICE DUPLICATING 


The new, unique duplicating medium 


that assures better duplicating is 
DupliMAT. ..a sheet of strong, special- 
ly treated paper on which anyone can 
easily place copy for duplicating with a 


typewriter, pen, ruling pen or brush 


OUR business, like others, requires 

quantity duplication of words, figures, 
lines and pictures on paper. Call them 
communications, forms, advertising, re- 
ports, records or what you will, they are 
important essentials that usually repre- 
sent a sizable expense item. 


But here’s good news! Most of this dupli- 
cating can now be done by your own 
employees, with considerable saving. 
Duplicating of higher quality, by a simpler 
method... DIFFERENT FROM ALL OTHERS 
... is now available to any office! 


Simply typewrite, write, draw, rule or 
trace on a DupliMAT as on any paper. 
Without special care to avoid wrinkling 


or stretching, the DupliMAT is clipped 
to the machine which, within a minute, 
begins production. Copies are faithful 
to the original, in every detail. 


Use standard papers, from light-weight 
bond to heavy post card stock. And 
because ink is laid on the paper, not 
soaked into it, both sides can be used. 
Big savings can be made in paper, ink 
and postage. Slip-sheeting unnecessary. 


The compact, automatic electric Multi- 
graph Duplicator is remarkably simple. 
Anyone can quickly learn to operate it 
and produce a wider variety of higher 
quality duplicating, in one or more col- 
ors, closely registered. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH of CANADA, LiairEp, Toronto 


by an entirely new 
low-cost method 








The Hew LOW-PRICED, AUTOMATIC, ELECTRIC 
MULTIGRAPH DUPLICATOR 





DupliMATs, 12c each 
in boxes of 50 
Lower in quantities 


-method is now being demonstrated by Multigraph Sales 
Agencies. Consult principal city telephone books for address 





SEE A DEMONSTRATION—The new Multigraph duplicating $3) Convenient payments 








T’S market-time in Texas all year long. Vol- 

ume and variety of crops keep a cons<ant 

procession of products rolling to marke* anc 
money rolling into Texas. 

Texas sends to the marts of the werld huge 
shipments of grapefruit, oranges, tomatoes, 
potatoes, onions, spinach, cabbage, per.uts, 
peaches and pecans. From these and other fruit 
and vegetable crops Texas farmers gain an 
annual income of over $33,000,000 —but fruit 
and vegetable growing is only a small part of 
Texas agriculture. Cotton, rice, barley, wheat, 
corn, sugar cane and grain sorghum are other 
large and important crops that contribute to 
the prosperity of this great ‘Texas industry. 

Although it is one of the leading agricultural 
states, with a total farm 
income in 1936 of 
$619,442,000, Texas is far 
from a “one industry” state. 
Cattle raising, sheep rais- 
ing, petroleum produc- 
tion, sulphur mining, tim- 
ber milling and manufac- 
turing are a few of the many 
big industries that make 
Texas a lively market and 


PIONEER RAILROAD’ OF THE SOUTHWEST 
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a profitable place to direct sales efforts. 


expanding industries Texas offers many 


_ attract'.e advantages. Abundant raw materials, 


low-cost fuel readily available, favorable labor 
corditious, low living costs and a rapidly 
growing population make Texas a particularly 
profitabl. ‘eid for business activity. 


Het., 11 Texas and the Southwest, is the 
nation’s last great frontier where hundreds 
of thousands of families may find new and 
greater opportunity. The Katy, which serves 
‘he principal cities of the Southwest with 
thoroughly modern passenger and freight 
service, is proud of the part it is playing in 
the development of Texas. 


As part of its progressive 
and constructive policy the 
Katy maintains an Industrial 


ply definite information 
about opportunities in 
Texas. Address the Indus- 
trial Development Depart- 
ment, Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Lines, St. Louis, Mo., 
or Dallas, Texas. 


Department which will sup-. 








